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{| you please, let our review be rather that of 


spective of political party, who has the in- | the patriotic citizen, who appreciates the 
terest of his country at heart, to calmly re- | Government under which we live, and who 
view the past history of the Republic with | earnestly desires to promote its highest as 


the view of avoiding in the future the errors 
of the past, and of securing a continuation 
of the substantial progress that has already 
fallen to our lot in our national and indivi- 


dual capacities. 


No tite 


lis more auspicious for such a review than 


well as its most permanent good. 


| this very year in which we are celebrating 
| the first century of our existence among the 


| 
;nations of the earth. Let our Centennial 


We have reached the Centennial period of | reflections be the reflections of men who are 


our existence as a nation, and the grave 
question at this time presses itself home to 
the heart and conscience of every man, 
Whether or not we as a people are to go on 
gaining wreater victories for liberty and civi- 
lization on this western continent. 
we are derer: into the future with high 
for the Republic, let us not be forgetful 
supplied so many 


hopes 
of the 
warnings. 
history the 
can never be 
of the past, yet its influence extends to the 


present and far 


ge which has 
In any impartial review of our 
re is one stupendous fact which 
ignored. To be sure it is a fact 


into future. 


the basis of a terrible apprehension on the | 


part of thinking men for the safety as well as 
for the permanency of ourinstitutions. This 
y question, which wa 


fact ig the old slavery 
| logic of war, 


partially decided by t 
but which reappears in a new 
shall presently see, and still again threatens 


he stern 


the extinction of every thing which we hold 
dear and sacred in the body politic.- Let us 


therefore look at the past and the present, 


; ’ ; 
Let us deliberate calmly and, as far as may | 
Aye, if! the equal right to “‘life, liberty, and the 


be, withou’ prejudice or passion. 
21r 


* While | 


t also forms | 


form, as we | 


| determined at all hazards to keep intact tlre 
| great fact of American Independence in every 
| n00k and corner of this broad land anda let 
us remember that fact carries with it the 
right to think and to act politically, whether 
| we be white or black, whether we are at the 





' North or at the South, as the dictates of rea- 
son and conscience demand. 

back over our century of 
difficult to comprehend how 
two ays- 
tems should ever have been linked together 
as that one 
the the 
| Declaration of Independence of 1776, and the 
Vhen the Declaration 
free and 


In looking 
history it is 
irreconcilable 


autagonistic and 


and slavery—the 
based on 


of freedom 


system of social order 
other a denial of it. 
‘fall men are born 


proclaimed that 


s} equal,” it enunciated a doctrine which pre- 
| cluded the possibility of defending sla 
on principle. For, if man be a freeman by 
| birthright and entitled to equality before the 
law, this right is not a mere political or pre- 
but a natural 


deeper, including in its formula 


very 


| scriptive right. The 
| doctrine goes 
equal personal rights before the law, that is, 
pur- 


one, 
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suit of happiness.’’ This view was clearly 
held by the fathers of the Republic at the 
South as well as at the North, and hence 
the men who attempted a defense of slavery 
never attempted it by a denial of the legiti- 
mate sense of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. A few for want of a stronger argu- 
ment intrenched their advocacy of the slave 
power under Choate’s favorite theory—a 
‘‘slittering generality’’—but others, more 
bold as well as more logical, adopted the 
language of the Vice President of the Con- 
federacy, now a member of the House of 
Representatives from Georgia, denying the 
truth of the propesition of equal rights, and 
characterizing it as a ‘“‘pestilent heresy.’’ 
We have said that at this Centennial period 
of our history it seems almost beyond com- 
prehension how two systems, the very anti- 
podes of each other, should have flourished 
in the Republic, exhibiting one of the most 
grotesque moral and political paradoxes that 
the world ever saw. Keen-sighted and dis- 
eriminating men of both sections, long before 
the rebellion, detected, to use the singularly 
appropriate language of William Pinkney of 
Maryland, “‘the lurking demon of usurpa- 
tion.’’ Seventy-two years ago that distin- 
guished statesman uttered these memorable 
words, which have a deep significance when 
read by the light of the concluding years of 
our century of existence: ‘That the dan- 
gerous consequences,’’ says he, ‘‘of the sys- 
tem of bondage have not been felt does not 
prove that they never will be. To me 
nothing for which I have not the evidence of 
my senses is more clear than that it will one 
day destroy all reverence for liberty, which is 
the vital principle of a republic.”’ 

“qually clear and pointed is the language 
of foreign writers who have visited the 
United States, or who have studied into the 
nature of ourinstitutions. Among this class 
none stand higher than the distinguished 
French publicist. M. De T 
his work on Democracy in America, says: 
“The inhabitants of the Southern States are 


ecqneville, who, in 


of all the Americans those who are most in- 
terested in the maintenance of the Union; 
they would assuredly suffer most from being 


left to themselves; and yet they are the only 


ones whe threaten to break the tie of Confederation. 


It is easy to perceive that the South, which 
has given four Presidents—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—to the 
Union, which perceives that it is losing its 
Federal influence, and that the number of 
its representatives-in Congress is diminish- 
ing from year to year, whilst those of the 
Northern and Western States are increas- 
ing—the South, which is peopled with 
ardent and irascible men, is becoming 
more and more irritated and alarmed. Its 
inhabitants reflect upon the present position, 
and remember their past influence, with the 
melancholy uneasiness of men who suspect 
If they discover a law of the 
Union which is not unequivocally favorable 
to their interests, they protest against it as 
an abuse of force; and if their ardent remox 
strances are not listened to they threaten to 
quit an association which loads them with 
burdens whilst it deprives them of the pro- 
fits.’’—( Volume 1, page 517.) 

Allison, in his ‘* History of Modern En- 
rope,’’ vol. iv, page 448, says: ‘‘All the efforts 
of philanthropy, ali the force of eloquence, 
have been shattered against the obvious in- 
terests of a body of proprietors dependent for 
their existence on slave labor. It is perfectly 
understood in every part of the Union that 
the first serious attempt to force emancipa- 
tion upon the country by a general measure 
wili be the signal for an immediate separa- 


oppression. 


tion of the Southern States from the Union.’’ 

The philosophic Coleridge makes the 
inquiry, in his ‘‘Table Talk,’ vol. vi, page 
417—‘‘Can there ever be any thorough na- 
tional fusion of the Northern and Southern 
States? I think not. In fact, the Union 
will be shaken almost to dislocation when- 
ever a very serious question between the 
States arises.’’ 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, son of the 
philanthropist, in his ‘‘History of the Ameri- 
can Church,’’ page 415, predicted just sucha 
condition of affairs as now existin the South- 
ern States: ‘‘Never in the history of any 
people,’’? wrote the then Bighep of Oxford, 
twenty-six years ago, ‘‘was the righteous re- 
tribution of the holy and living God more 
distinctly marked than in the manifold evils 
which now trouble America for her trent- 
ment of the African race. Like all other 
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sinful courses, it has brought, day by day, 
confusion and entanglement into all the re- 
lations of those contaminated by it. It is 
the cause which threatens to disorganize the 
Union; it is the cause which upholds the 
power of mobs and ‘lynching;’ it is the oc- 
casion of bloodshed and violated law; it is, 
throughout the South, the destroyer of 
family purity, the hindrance to the growth 
of civilization and refinement; it is the one 
weak point of America as a nation, exposing 
her to the deadliest of internal strife, that of 
an internecine war.”’ 

Of the fulfillment of these remarkable pro- 
phesies it is entirely needless now to speak. 
As a necessary resnit of war slavery became 
extinctand the slave population, by the voice 

f the American people, clothed with all the 
rights of citizenship. But while all the re- 
Geut advances in the department of govern- 
ment and public liberty have been made, 
another inquiry of equal importance ought 
not to be overlooked in this Presidential 
campaign. It is an inquiry of vital moment 
to every ecitizen—to every believer in our 
common Christianity: Has the moral advance 
in the Southern States since the war been at 
all commensurate with the progress of liberty? 
Has the demon engendered by the desperate 
conflict for the maintenance of a slave 
oligarchy been entirely subdued? We boast 
at this Centennial period of our Constitution, 
our limitations of Federal and State sover- 
eignty, our vindication of free thought and 
action, our emancipations from foreign rule 
and domestic servitude, our free commerce 
under world-wide guarantees of law. While 
we are asserting in all these complex forms 


the supreme right of government to rule all | 


within the sphere of its power for the good 
of the whole, it may be remarked as an 
axiom inthe history of the progress of liberty 
that political society makes no true and per- 
manent gain unless that gain be vitalized 
secure in the domain of moral 
Politics and morals 


and made 
ideas and principles. 


never ean be divorced with safety ina repub- | 


lic. The one s the essential complement of 


the other. Slavery, tobesure, lies proatrate 


beyond therevivifying power of resurreetion, | 
many-headed tyranny is broken| the Southern Review since its revival at the 


and its 


abroad and will not succumb to the divine 
principle of law, the guardian of liberty. As 
long as the tyrannical passion of mastership 
reigns in the Southern heart, although 
slavery may be broken physicatly, there can 
be no moral advance toward complete citi- 
zenship; for one of the essentials of true citi- 
zenship and of the safety of the Republic is 
free and spontaneous allegiance to the su- 
premacy of law. Here, then, is the real 
cause of all the contention, disturbance, 
and what is far worse still, of the bloodshed 
and foul murder which make the Southern 
States a very Tophet of misruleand anarchy. 

To the leaders of public opinion in the 
South, aided by Democratic politicians and 
writers in the North, is to be attributed this 
unconquerable determination to resist at all 
hazards the enforcement of the laws which 
are the salvation of the Republic and of the 
colored and white Republicans «v 
This statement of fact i+ 


.y where. 
inere idle as- 
We propose .v prove it from the 
pages of the leading periodical published in 
the South—a periodical edited by no politi- 
cal wire-puller seeking votes, but by one 
of her first scholars, formerly professor 


sertion. 


her first institution of learning, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. In the conduct of- the 
Southern Quarterly Review, the periodical 
above referred to, Prot. A. T. Bledsoe was 
formerly assisted by the Hon. L.Q.C. Lamar, 
now one of the ex-Confederate leaders in the 
House of Representatives. ‘‘As a prelimi- 
nary,’’? to use a striking passage from the 
late Sir Arthur Helps’ ‘Thoughts upon Gov- 





ernment,’’ page 226, ‘‘I would ask such men 


| ; , pce oe } 
to consider what a serious thing it is to in- 


| 
culeate principles which tend to revolutionize 


;a State. Itis like disturbing virgin earth, 
| which it would take unknown ages to com- 


| press again into its original form. It was 
| not without some show of reason that our 
| ancestors decreed the moat fearful punish- 
| ments for high treason, Consider the labor 
| of unteld generations that has gone to make 
| a State, even if that State be one which hag 
| man y faults of government and much that 
| requires to be remedied or improved.”’ 


One might form 4 catena of passages from 


forever; yet withal its old spirit stalks{ close of the war, but a few speeimens from 
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its political articles will amply suffice to carry 
conviction to all candid minds as to the 
state of feeling now existent in the Southern 
States. 

In a review of Dr. Draper’s ‘‘History of the 
American Civil War,’’ inthe January number 
of 1868, page 18, ocours the following passage: 
“The South entered an equal Union, in 
which she was promised the control of one 
branch of Congress for her safety, her free- 
dom, and her protection therein; and it waa 
her high crime, her unpardonable rebellion, 
that she refused to submit to an overwhelm- 
ing majority in both branches thereof. Or, 
in other words, that she was not willing to 
hold her ‘freedom by sufferance’ only, or ‘at 
the will of a superior,’ of a superior, too, in 
the shape of a cruel, tyrannical, aud re- 
morseless majority. This, in the estimation 
of the North, was her high crime and mis- 
demeanor. In the estimation of history it 
will be her noble-doing and heroic virtue.” 
92 


Again on pages 22 and 23 of the same article 
the reviewer still berates the views advanced 
by Dr. Draper: ‘‘Bound hand and foot,’’ he 
says, ‘‘iu the legislative department of the 
Government—by far the most important of 
all—and mercilessly robbed by overwhelm- 
ing and continually increasing majorities 
in both its branches, she is, nevertheless, 
told that she has had control of all the de- 
partments of the Government, a monopoly 
of.a!l its vast powers! And this tremendous 
lie, this everlasting and universal lie of the 
North, is made the pretext for stripping her 
of her last, poor, feeble defensive power in 
the Union, by the election of a sectional 
President on purely sectional groands! Is 
mads the pretext for the consolidation of the 
North in opposition te the South, andagainst 
the Constitution originally designed for the 
proteotion of thy Soutu, as a ‘covenant with 
death and a compact with hell.’ {s this the 
good faith of the North? Is tiris 
nanimity and justice of the North? 
then indeed may we take up the litany ofall 


Bue mage 
{f so, 
; Northern magia 


our woes, and say, ‘from 


nimity aud justice, good Lord deliver us.’ 
If it be thy good wili and pleasure, let war, 
pestilenos, and faiine be our portion; but 


deliver us from Northern magnanimify and 


jieza Northern justice. Var, pestilence, and |? der, and imposed from without. 








famine are, indeed, awful calamities. But 
then we shall uever be required to embrace 
them as magnanimous blessings of a merci- 
less foe. Meanness and injustice, even when 
open and avowed as suoh, are cruel things, 
and hard to be endured by human flesh. 
But who can bear the exquisite, the soul- 
torturing meanness and cruelty of Northern 
magnanimity and justice? Good Lord 
deliver us !’’ 

This review of Dr. Draper’s History is 
replete with blunders and historical errors. 
Indeed they swarm on every page, and their 
name is Legion. We will make but one 
more extract, which is found on page 41 :— 
“The South did not struggle for ‘supremacy 
in the Union.’ We merely struggled, as we 
have already conclusively suown, for that 
‘defensive power’ in the Union, which the. 
founders of the Kepublic deemed essential 
to her ‘freedom, safety, and happiness.’ 
The South struggled for Ind«pendence; the 
The one siruggled in 
vain, the other with complete success. The 
North not only struggled for, but she acquired 
a complete assendency in both branches of 


North for Empire. 


Congress, as well as in the bone and sinew 
of the country. She not only acquired that 
fearful ascendency, but she used it for the 
destruction of the South.”? Can any truth. 
fal man, at all acquainted with the history 
of the Union, read such a passage as the 
above, and not wonder in what school of his- 
tory the writer was educatel? Here are 


revelations in the philosophy of history 


which are on a par with anything in the 
fanciful theories of James Anthony Froude. 

In a rather philosophic as well as historical 
review of ‘* The Nature of Civil Liberty,” 
the leading article in the April number f 


1868, it is axsained that the end of the Re- 
public has been reached. These are the 


words of the reviewer of the Southern Review: 

‘Phe voluntary Union of States organized 
by them lasted three-score years and ten. 
Individuals now living have seen it both in 
the cradle and inthe grave. This is a short 
life fora great government. But however 
short when compared with those govern- 
meuts which have been permitted to grow 
and to develop themselves from within, it 
is exceedingly long when compared with 
those which, like itself, have been made to 
Among such 
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constitutions it has stood, like Methuselah 
among men, the oldest ever seen or known. 

‘‘Weare told by President Lincoln that the 
Constitution of 1787 was like ‘the funda- 
mental law of all national governments,’ 
designed by its authors to live forever. If so, 
the design has certainly failed; and the 
highest praise of its antors is, that they 
have eclipsed all other legislators in the sub- 
lime art of constitution-making.’’ 

After quoting a passage from Lieber’s 
work on civil liberty, in which he remarks 
that the first half of our century produced 
more than three hundred political consti- 
tutions, and that it is in history as in 
nature, few of the seeds that germinate 
grow up to be trees, and of all the ‘mil- 
lions of blossoms but few ripen into fruits. 
To which opinion the reviewer adds: ‘‘Ours 
was the most respectable plant among them 
all. But even this, it must be admitted, was 
more remarkable for the magnificence of its 
blossoms than for the permanent value of its 
f-nits. It has certainly distilled some of the 
most intoxicating and deadly poison the 
world has ever seen.”’ 

From the discussion of the ‘‘Nature of Civil 
Liberty’’ let us turn to another article in the 
same uumber of the Southern Review for 
April, 1868, entitled, ‘‘Federal Policy and 
Nerthern Prisons.’’ Ofcourse Captain Wirz’s 
trial is a fruitful theme for the pen of the 
Seuthern reviewer of rebel war literature, 
and ofithesays: ‘‘But behind all this there 
was « hidden purpose on the part of the Ad- 
ministration, which it failed to accomplish. 
The real object of the trial was not so 
much the conviction of Wirz as the impli- 
cation of Mr. Davis and General Lee in an 
imaginary plot to torture Federal prisoners, 
to withhold from them clothing, to deprive 
them of food, to poison them with foul water, 
and, by deliberate and atrocious barbarity 
and cruelty, te murder them as rapidly as 
possible. The utter failure of this design 
can exoite no surprise. Even the bitterest 
enemies of Mr. Davis cannot stain his name 
with such reproach as this; and those who 
know aught of General Lee can but smile at 
such an attempt to defame his high charac- 
ter. 

“It ishard to conceive, io this enlightened 
age, that such charges could be made against 
any civilized human being. It is difficult to 





believe that any people, boasting high educa- 
tion and refinement, could imagine that 

Christian men could be guilty of such wan- 
ton barbarities. But the truth is, the idea 
was suggested by the people of the North. 

The system was inaugurated, practiced, and if 
one may use the term, perfected by them. They 

sought to subjugate the South, not by civil- 

ized warfare, but by savage atrocity, by 

fire as well as sword, by ruthless cruelty 
and inhuman ‘torture. They condemned 

thousands of captive men to months of dreary 

prison confinement for the purpose of drain- 

ing the life from the South, and of rendering 

it unable to do battle against the North,’’ 

(pages 279-280.) _ 

Of the treatment of rebel prisoners at the 
North, the writer says, on page 282 of the 
same number of the Southern Review: ‘‘In 
every large prison in the North cruelty was 
systematically practiced for the purpose of 
forcing prisoners to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Federal Government, or in case 
of their refusal, of enfeebling their health 
to such an extent as to render them unfit for 
military service on their return to the South.”’ 
Again on page 283: ‘‘There were a dozen 
prisons at the North in either one of which 
the treatment of prisoners was utterly dis- 
graceful and barbarous, exceeding in tyran- 
nical cruelty anything that was developed 
in the Wirz trial, even ‘upon the testimony 
of Government witnesses. No tribunal will 
ever arraign the officers who committed these 
atrocities ; no judicial sentence will ever con- 
demn the functionaries who countenancoed 
and approved them, and indeed directed 
their perpetration. Of most of them no 
record wjll be kept. It is difficult now to 
get the brave men, who suffered in silence, 
to speak of the treatment which they were 
forced to undergo as it deserves to be spoken 
of. The accounts from all these prisons are 
muchthesame. Thesame systematic torture 
prevailed in every one of them, and the suf- 
ferings of the Southern prisoners were in- 
tensely aggravated by the inhumanity of the 
negro guards, who were in most instances 
detailed for prison police duty.” 

On page 305 the same writer adds: ‘‘For 
more than four years the Northern press was 
muzzled, and the truth was not only persis- 
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tently concealed, but was wilfully perverted. 
Much as we have heard of the horrors of war 
we have as yet formed no adequate concep- 
tion of the vindictive malignity with which 
the South was persecuted, or of the in- 
humanities which were perpetrated by of- 
ficers of the Federal army, under counte- 
nanee of and by instruction from the Federal 
Government.’’ And yet in view of all this 
rodomontade about the sufferings of rebel 
prisoners at the North, which the writer in 
the Southern Review attempts to prove en- 
tirely from private sources, and in moat in- 
stances giving only the initials of the wit- 
nesses, the Republican party is accused of 
keeping up the dead issues of thu war. The 
North can never willingly be a party to the 
falsifying of history, and when the treatment 
of prisoners of war is under discussion, An- 
dersonville can never be forgotten. It fills 
up the measure of human atrocity and bar- 
barity. In our generosity we may bury it 
out of sight, if the Democrats are content to 
allow its awful chapters of human miseries 
to remain in oblivion, but when any attempt 
is made to lessen its horrors by running a 
parallel between the conduct of the North 
and the South as to the treatment of pris- 
oners, Andersonville, unbidden, will loom up 
as the very impersonation of devilish torture 
and inhumanity. Its story on the page of 
history will appear to future generations as 
the blackest and foulest episode of the Amer- 
ican rebellion. 

{t is by no means a pleasant task to follow 
the writers of the Southern Review through 
pages of exaggeration and unfounded asser- 
tion, but before we conelude we must draw 
again from this unexhausted mine of rebel 
sentiment a few more extracts. In the April 
number of 1870 the leading paper is entitled 
‘The Rise, Progress, and Decay of the Princei- 
ple of Popular Sovereignty.’’ From it we take 
the following passage, a comparison between 
Rousseau and Edward Bverett: 

“The one sometimes has a lucid interval 
in which profound truths escape him; the 
other is always rapt in the same exalted 
strain ofa shallow but showy rhetoric. Inthe 
‘fire-mist’ of the one we sometimes fee a 
great solid thought standing out like a star; 
in the broad gleam or the beautiful moon- 
shine of the other we never behold any- 





thing more than the mere shadow of a 
thought, or the dim dawnofanidea. If any 
one imagines that we have done Mr. Everett 
injustice, or that human language could do 
him injustice, as a political dreamer, let him 
read the whole passage from which we hive 
juet selected only a few words. He will there 
find that this oelebrated rhetorioian hot only 
deduces ‘the right of suffrage,’ that precious 
morsel of sovereignty from the natural equal- 
ity of allmen, but also holds it upas ‘a great 
and substantial happiness’ for every man, not 
even excepting the most ignorant Irishman 
or the most brutal Dutchman whe may 
have come from Europe to America in 
search of his birth-right. The simple truth 
is, however, that it was on this principle of 
universal suffrage, as a natural and reserved 
right, that we opened here, in this New 
World, ‘a grand asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations, and the oppressed of all uations 
came and trampled us in the dust; but 
before this could be done all the cheeks 
and barriers of the Constitution were broken 
down, and the Demos became an absolute, 
unlimited monarch.’’—(Page 261.) 

Let our foreign-born citizens note the im- 
port of this passage from the pen of Mr. Til- 
den’s Democratic confrere in this Presidential 
campaign as well asin the rebellion. With 
another extract we bid adieu to the pages of 
the Southern Review, aud it is from the 
same article (page 271:) 

‘“‘Daniel Webster pronounced our form of 
government ‘the last hope of the world.’ It 
was only the last madness of a self-idolising 
nation. How many such ‘last hopes of the 
world,’ with all their magnificentillusions, will 
have to be exploded before the nations cease to 
forget God it isnot given us tosee; timealone 
can raise the veil of the future. But of ons: 
thing, at least, we feel perfectly sute; and 
that is, that in no form of civil government 
alone will mankind ever find a permanent 
cure and rest.’’ 

The opinions promulgated in the Southern 
Review since its revival at the close of the 
war are shared by its Democratic sym- 
pathizers at the North. Our space will not 
permit us to make very copions extracts 
from Democratio organs, hence we have 
selected the leading Northern Review of the 
same ilk—Brownson’s Quarterly —revived by 
its proprietor, the late Dr. Brownson, in 
January, 1873. 

In the initial mumber of that periodical, 
which haga large influence among Demo- 
cratic readers, we find such passages as 
these: ‘‘Wehadno respect for Mr. Lincoln’s 
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administration, for it was based on no prin- 
ciple, and wasa series of blunders from be- 
ginning toend. It succeeded, indeed, in sup- 
pressing what we held to bea rebellion, but 
which on its principles, as far as principles it 
had, was no rebellion at all; but it didit at a 
terrible and unnecessary Waste of life, and 
by contracting an equally unnecessary pub- 
lic debt, which is a burden on the national 
industry, and will be for years to come.’’— 
(Page 95.) Again on page 97: ‘‘We have 
always preferred Southern to Northern 
society. Its superiority was proved in the 
civil war, in which the South showed auna- 
nimity, an energy, a hardihood, a spirit of 
endurance, and a power of sacrifice that we 
found not in the North. The Federals had 
as much military science and skill as the 
Confederates, but their armies were less effi- 
ciently commanded and handled. The Con- 
federate armies were organized under their 
natural leaders, while it is the misfortune 
ofthe North to have no natural leaders, no 
naturalaristocracy; or ifit has them it does 
not recognizethem, A manufacturing and 
shop-keeping people appreciate only the 
talent that succeeds in the business world 
—a talent of no xccountin military command 
or in statesmanship.”’ 








‘Por ourselves, we utterly repudiate the 
whole negro policy of the Government; we 
are glad for the sake of the whites that slavery 
is abolished, and therefore we make no war 
on the thirteenth amendment, but we repudi- 
ate the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
We may be forced to submit tothem, but no 
force shall ever make us accept them, in our 
conviction, as any part of the Constitution.”’ 

Such sentiments are no honor to ‘‘a child 
of the North;’’ especially if he be a Catholic, 
in view of the fact that the first voice raised 
against African slavery, and that, too, not out 
of regard for the whites, was the voice of a 
Dominican monk aud confessor of Charles 
the Fifth, the illustrious Dominic Soto of 
Tridentine name. It is upon his memory 
and that of his followers that Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his Ethical Philosophy, lav? 
ishes this splendid encomium: ‘‘It is hard 
for any man of this present age to eonceive 
the praise which is due to the excellent 
monks who courageously asserted the rights 
of those whom they never saw, against the 
prejudices of their erder, the supposed in- 
terest of their religion, the ambition of their 
government, the avarice and pride ef their 
countrymen, and the prevalent opinion of 
the times.’’—(Vol. 1, page 52.) 





THE SPOILS SYSTEM—THE OFFSPRING OF MODERN DE- 
MOCRACY AND THE SOURCE OF NUMBERLESS EVILS 
TO THE COUNTRY.—By Truman Smitu. 


There are, no doubt, very serious evils 
besetting the country and its government, 
some of which originated in causes im- 
planted in our political system during the 
first quarter of the century that commenced 
on the 4th of March, A. D. 1789, others 
during the second quarter of that century, 
and the residue during the third, and we, 
the people of the United Siates, are now, 
that is to say, at just about the middle of 
the fourth quarter, partaking of the bitter 
fruits of that implantation to the fullest 
extent. No adequate exposition can, within 
the limits which I have prescribed to my- 
sélf, be here undertaken of the nature and 
operations of the causes referred to. But, 


speaking generally, I must be permitted to 





say, as the result of some observation and 
more reflection, that the evils thus produced 
are deep seated and exceedingly diflicult to 
be dealt with. The effect has been to revolu- 
tionize the Legislative and Exeoutive De- 
partments of our government to an alarming 
extent. Unless we can retrace our steps in 
that particular the consequences are certain 
to be very serious and may prove fatal. 

One of the most efficient of the causes 
producing this result is the system usually 
denominated ‘‘spoils,’? so vehemently de~ 
nounced by Mr. Schurz in his eloquent 
address to the country in the name of the 
conference held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The evils of this system result from an abuse 
of both the appointing power and the re 
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moving power, the latter being, in my 
judgment, far more mischievous than the 
former. ; 

As this may not be fully understood, some 
explanatory remarks may not be without 
their use, I therefore observe that for the 
appointing power to conier office under the 
promptings of personal or party favoritism, 
or from any other motive than to get a fit, if 
not the fittest, man for fhe place to be filled, 
is a violation of duty and a very serious 
abuse. The evil, however, to result, in the 
case of a new administration, from this 
cause would, in the absence of an abuse of 
the removing power, be comparatively lim- 
ited. It could not extend beyond appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies, and it is not at all 
probable that all or even most of such ap- 
pointees would prove incompetent or un- 
trustworthy. But the moment the remov- 
ing power is abused then greater scope is 
given for an abuse of the appointing power, 
and whenever or wherever both are brought 
into activity, the ‘‘spoil system”’ is fully 
inaugurated and soon produces intolerable 
evils. There should go forth from a liberty 
loving people an imperative demand for 
‘* civil service reform.’’ 

What are those evils? Let us take a note 
of them: 

(1) It disseminates all over the country 
the idea that men can get a living out of the 
government; and it is not at all extravagant 
to say that the number whoembrace and act 
on that idea ever exceed the number of 
Places to be filled by ten or twenty fold. 

(2) The system serves to introduce into 
our national politics the element of venality, 
and that to such an extent as to make it the 
principal propelling power of all the po- 
litical movements of the country. 

(3) It gives to our party contests very 
great exasperation, and prevents a proper 
consideration and just appreciation, by mul- 
itudes, of questions frequently of great, 
sometimes of vital importance. 

(4) It is believed that it has had no small 
effect in giving a factious character to the 
proceedings of our legislative assemblies, 
particularly to those of Congress, from 
which nearly all of the dignity, moderation, 
and reserve, and much of the enlightened 





statesmanship which characterized that body 
in the earlier and better days of the Repub- 
lic seem to have departed. How much of 
that has appeared during the present Con- 
gress let the people judge. 

(5) It attaches tothat body an alternation 
of character, first electioneering, as in the 
case of the present Congress, where the 
principal object occupying the attention of 
members is obviously the pending Presi- 
dential election, and then, should Mr. Til- 
den be elected, the next will become a 
‘spoils’? Congress, and how much the at- 
tention of its members would be occupied 
with that subject I need not say. It is 
sufficient to add that, unless we cao get rid 
of this system, we are to have hereafter, as 
we have had in the past, first electioneering, 
then spoils, and the same alternation over 
and over again, resulting almost uniformly 
in a great neglect of the public business, 
and not unfrequently in the adoption of 
measures uncalled for, if not mischievous, 
for the purpose of making party capital, 
and accompanied with an immense amount 
of humbug oratory, all to be printed at 
great public expense, in what is called the 
Congressional Record, nine-tenths of which, 
at least, is nothing but a record of folly and 
nonsense. 

(6) Another effect which I deprecate is 
the inducement which it holds out to the 
official corps, for the time being, to take an 
unseemly part in elections, particularly 
Presidential. If it be assumed that on the 
incoming of a new administration incum- 
bents are, without regard to merit, to be re- 
moved, they would have to be something 
more than human if they did not take a 
deep interest in the contest, and act accord- 
ingly. But if ‘‘spoils’’ could be extirpated, 
and the old tenure of good behavior re- 
established, they would be placed in the 
same situation that the officers of the Army 
and Navy are now in, taking an interest in 
public affairs, but never appearing as pas- 
tisans. 

(7) But much has been said of the ability 
of the official corps to keep the control of 
public affairs in the hands of the party in the 
ascendency for the time being. But some- 
thing can be said in derogation of that idga. 
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Many of that corps are employed abroad. 
Many have duties to discharge in localities 
distant from their homes or sphere of influ- 
ence, as in the departments at Washington. 
Many have so much to do in their proper 
_Places that they have no time to enter into 
politics, and others are averse to doing so. 
No doubt but that at the occurrence of a 
Presidential election the party in power will, 
if the spoils system is to be continued, de- 
rive considerable strength from this source. 

(8) But be it known that the power of 
the office-holders to keep a party in place is 
but the “‘small dust of the balance’’ in 
comparison with the power of the office- 
seekers to turn it out. It is safe to assume 
that the number of the latter will ever be at 
least ten to one of the former. In this state 
of the case the effect of this system is ever 
to put into the hands of the opposition all 
of the honors and emoluments in the gift uf 
the Government (the former being quite as 
seductive as the latter) as an enormous 
corruption fund to be used in carrying any 
pending Presidential election. Its silent 
effect in favor of the candidate of the oppo- 
sition will ever be great, but let it be put 
under the control of some experienced and 
adroit organizer and he can make it pro- 
digious. What is wanted, in this business 
of selecting a President, is that everbody 
should act disinterestedly or from patriotic 
motives; but this ‘‘spoils system ”? tends to 
bring forward a vast horde of men to take 
part in the contest, some in office, many 
more out, but who intend to get in, all 
prompted to effort by self-interest, and not 
a few resorting to means, to realize their 
Object, which are corrupt and corrupting in 
a high degree. 

But the ‘‘spoils system ’’ does not stand 
lone in evil-doing; it has associated with 
it what is called the convention system, the 
two being complements of each other and 
by their action and reaction greatly aggra- 
vating the evils of both. I affirm that the 
convention system is merely the handmaid 
of the “‘spoils system,’’ and that the latter 
being sbrogated the former will be, by no 
means, indispensable, or rather there will be 
Ittle or no use for it. Why can we not, 
henceforth, get along as the fathers did from 





89 to ’29, during which public sentiment 
indicated who should be the candidate of the 
party in the ascendency from time to time. 
In like manner public ventiment may in- 
dicate a candidate for the opposition. What 
if the electoral colleges should differ in 
casting their votes as they did in 1824; and 
what, if in consequence the choice of the 
President, from the three citizens having the 
largest number of votes, should be thrown 
into the House of Representatives? What 
evil would be done? Wasnot the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams far better than 
any one we have had since? The sole object 
of the convention system is to conventrate 
the electoral vote, and that has been too 
often used for the realization of extreme 
party purposes. But if one party continues 
this system the other is likely to do so. 
And then it becomes highly important that 
there should be in each an independent 
body of men to hold them in check 
When will any such body of men appear in 
the Democratic party? Recent events 
would seem to indicate never, unless they 
are further disciplined by the people as the 
Republicans have been, to their no small im- 
provement. 

Few persons seem to be aware that these 
two systems, to wit: ‘‘spoils’’ and conven- 
tion, were not introduced until after the 
lapse of more than forty years from the in- 
auguration of Washington as President on 
the 4th of March, 1789. I had been practic- 
ing law over fourteen years, commencingin 
1818, before I ever heard of a party conven- 
tion, either National, State, or otherwise, or 
of any one going to Washington after an 
office. Up to that time there had been no re- 
movals at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment except for cause, and the tenure by 
which office under it was held was that of 
competency and good behavior. Very few 
removals were made, even for cause, and all 
were, of course, reappointed at the expira- 
tion of their respective terms, with the same 
exception. This appears from the follow- 
ing table, which is authentic: 

REMOVALS FROM WASHINGTON TO ADAMS, 


INCLUSIVE. 
Removed by— Not renominated— 

Washington......... TO . cctvcsccvatvcescboaues 0 
Auams, John........ ©. sccoveacrana eccreeagnee 3 
Jefferson............ Be sasncexcnswesssensbaras a 
Madison............. Rl vevecccusépebaadeeariaes 3 
MOnroe.......ccsecee BG scteosnctevesrenaceatas 1 
Adams, J. Q......... RD sesveccccesssepesssoutD 8 
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Such was the happy condition of the coun- 
try, in this respect, up to the close of John 
Quincy Adams’ administration in March, 
1829, when a great revolution was effected, 
the consequences of which we are experienc- 
ing this day. How and under what cireum- 
stances it will now be my business to explain. 

It is well known that President Jackson 
entered the White House, at the year named, 
in a frame of mind by no means favorable to 
Mr. Clay and his friends. That distinguished 
statesman (Mr. Clay) had, at the election of 
a President by the House in 1825, (of which 
he was Speaker,) caused by his influence 
General Jackson to be defeated and Mr. J. Q. 
Adams to be elected notwithstanding the for- 
mer had aconsiderable plurality of votes. 
This proceeding excited in the mind of the 
General intense resentments, and itis not too 
much to say that he entered upon the dis- 
charge of his Presidential duties with passions 
of a very formidable character. In this state 
of the case two of the ablest and most adroit 
of the New York Democracy were at hand, and 
they, taking advantage of this state of his 
feelings, induced him to transfer this spoils 
system from Albany to Washington and to in- 
troduce it into our national politics. He, or 
rather those acting under him, turned out 
nearly the whole official corps. a large major- 
ity of whom (Mr. Adams having made only 
four removals) were undoubtedly the ap- 
pointees of Jefferson, Madison, or Monroe. 

The system having been introduced, two 
consequences followed: First, it became self 
perpetuating. Whenan incoming President 
hurls out all incumbents of office for opinion 
sake—that is to say, all belonging to the op- 
posite party, then, when the latter obtains 
power, as it is sure to do sooner or later, it 
will reciprocate the same treatment and re- 
sort to the same policy. In this way great 
and vital interests become the mere foot-ball 
of party. Secondly, the introduction of 
“spoils’’ at Washington led to the introduc- 
tion ofthe same mischief into all the State and 
municipal governments of the country, so 
that it soon became ‘‘spoils,’’ nothing but 
‘spoils,’ National-wise, State-wise, City- 
wise, with the same corrupt and corrupting 
effect everywhere. It should be crushed out 
in the States and cities for the sake of the 
nation, and it should be crushed out in the 





latter for the sake of the former. This view 
of the subject would seem to present a Her- 
culean task, but it is believed that there is 
enough of intelligence, virtue, and patriotism 
in the country to undertake it with success. 

The idea ofelevating Mr. Tilden,athorough- 
ly-trained New York politician, to the Pres» 
idency in the expectation that he will do any» 
thing for the suppression, or even mitigation 
of this great evil, is too farcical to require 
comment or illustration. 

That he contemplates a remorseless appl} 
cation of the political or party guillotine to 
the incumbents of office is manifest from his 
letter of acceptance, wherein, with a license 
only equalled by his financial expositions, 
he speaks of that body as being universally 
characterized by ‘‘inefliciency, peculation, 
fraud, and malversation of fhe public funds 
from the high places to the lowest,’’? which 
he tells us ‘‘have overspread the whole su» 
face like leprosy.’? What a pity it is that 
the distinguished gentleman did not recollect 
that there may be not only official leprosy 
but moral, and that this is displayed when 
@ man spurns the ninth injunction of the 
sacred decalogue, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’’ which he did by the audacious 
language quoted. 

In this way he unfurls the banner of 
‘*spoils,’’ and flaunts it in the face of the 
nation. Proscription is to be remorseless if 
he obtains power, and the scenes which will 
follow inthe event of his elevation to the 
Presidency need not be described. 

But in Gov. Hayes we haveacandidate who 
on this subject is perfectly reliable. In hts 
letter of acceptance he takes strong grounds 
in favor of civilservice reform by returning 
to the system established‘by Washington and 
the earlier Presidents, which consisted in 
making ‘‘the officer secure in his tenure as 
long as his personal character remained un- 
tarnished.’’ Any other ,reform of the civil 
service would be a stupendous humbug. 

The objection that this policy would leave 
undisturbed an undue proportion of officers 
appointed by the present and former admin 
istrations amounts to nothing, for, at no re- 
mote day, there will be a change—as no pap- 
ty can hold the government perpetually. 

The present opposition may elect the suo- 
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eessor of Gov. Hayes, should he be called to 
to the Presidency, or they may come in ata 


- later date, and then the new administration 


(the proper policy inthis regard having been 
established) will have their chance. They 
can fill vacancies, and thus the alternations 
of success, first one party and then the other, 
will ultimately produce equality politically, or 
nearly so, in the officialcorps. Mr. Greeley 
took the ground that the way to resume specie 
payments was to resume—that is to say, to 
begin at once. Sol say the way to reform 
eivil service is to do so forthwith, which is 
an easy process, as we have only to deter- 
mine that the hand of ‘‘spoils’’ shall not con- 
trol patronage, or in other words, that the 
tenure oftrue merit shall not, at the bidding 
of party, be disturbed. 

There is a consideration that may be urged 
in support of these views which I conceive to 
be of great moment, and that is that patron. 
age in this country ‘‘has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought tobe diminished.’’ How 
vast ig the amount now in comparison with 
what it was in the days of Jefferson! how 
much vaster will it be at the end of the sec- 
ond! third! fourth! or fifth century of our 
national existence! How corrupting is it now! 
how much more so will it be then! The con- 
templation of this possibility is frightful and 
jts realization could hardly fail to be fatal. 
Now I have to say, emphatically, that it is 
not possible to cut down patronage extensive- 
ly, or of keeping it within reasonable limit 
exeept by adopting the policy suggested by 
Mr. Schurz, in the first instance, and since 
sanctioned and concurred in by Gov. Hayes 
jn his letter of acceptanee, to wit, that ofa 
completeabandonmentof the “‘spoils system.” 

If, in connection with the abolition of this 
system, we could secure amendments of the 
Constitution extending the Presidential term 
to six years, and rendering any incumbent in- 
eligible to a subsequent term, we would there- 
by open to the people the most if not the 
only effective means for restoring both the 
Executive and Legislative Departments to 
their original condition. Certain it is that 
such aresult eould not fail to deliver us 
from many evils, and would greatly advance 
the publie welfare in many ways. 

I have neither time nor space to speak of 





the importance of restoring the currency’ 
nor of the measures which should be adopt- 
ed to that end, nor of the vital importance 
te all classes, even the most humble, of 
maintaining the public credit, and of keep- 
ing the same at a high elevation, and of 
availing ourselves of the opportunity which 
would be then afforded to substitute for our 
outstanding bonds drawing six per cent. 
other obligations drawing four or four and 
ahalf per cent., thus greatly relieving the 
burdens of the people, and making the pay- 
went of the principal comparatively easy. 
These topics, particularly the first, will be 
brought into view during the present can- 
vass, aud should be gravely considered by 
the people. 

Nothing can be more certain than that we 
urgently need a great moral, social, and po- 
litical reformation, and Governor Hayes is 
the very best man to undertake it, so far as 
it falls within the sphere of the high office 
for which he has been named. Let no one 
for a moment entertain the vain idea that 
any large result can, if he is called to the 
Presidency, be obtained by his own unaided 
effort. Even if we had nothing else to do 
than to deliver the country from the curse 
of ‘‘spoils,’’ it would be indispensable that 
he should be supported; it is equally so that 
he should be on the question of the currency, 
and in his efforts to secure to every citizen, 
whatever may be his complexion or race, the 
full enjoyment of all his rights, and in hold- 
ing all violations of law and derelictions of 
duty, which he is officially bound to notice, 
to a stern respousibility. Moreover, if we 
are to have any such man in the Presidency, 
it is of the last importance that he should 
have the cordial co-operation of the two 
houses of Congress, for a hostile majority in 
either could and perhaps would thwart all 
his efforts. Itis nearly if not equally so 
that he should be encouraged and sustained 
in a proper discharge of his duties by an en- 
lightened publicsentiment. To elevate such 
a man to that high position, throwing on him 
fearful responsibilities, and thus to abandon 
him to whatever fate may befall him, would 
seem to be not exactly the fair thing and a 
poor recognition of the indisputable fact that 
if we would have a good government we'must 
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work for it. The maxim of the ancients that 


“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” is 


proof conclusive that a nation of sluggards 
cannot enjoy that blessing long, and it is 
certain that they do not deserve to. 

But there isa great civil conflict before us. 
Let us look over the field and see who are to 
be the parties to it. The first which attracts 
our attention isthe great army of genuine 
reform, consisting of Linceln Republicans 
and Liberal Republicans, to be re-enforced by 
noinconsiderable numbers of sound currency 
Democrats under the guidance of counsels 
substantially the same, and ready to move 
forward as one men for the realization of all 
that can be comprehended in that expression 
by electing Gov. Hayes to the Presidency 
and Mr. Wheeler to the Vice Presidency. 
In this they intend not only a reformation 
of the civil service and a restoration of the 
currency—not only the deliverance of the 
country from the curse of ‘‘spoils’’? and tho 
curse of rag money, but a thorough over- 
hauling of our national expenses with a 
view to their reduction wherever thatis prac- 
ticable, the correction of all abuses, and the 
introduction of such improvements in our 
finances as are best adapted to advance 
the public welfare. Every intelligent man 
can hardly failto recognize the fact that, with 
a view to the reformation suggested, this can 
be little else than a preliminary conflict. It 
is utterly impossible to extirpate evils which 
were long ago implanted in our system and 
have grown with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength, as the result of one 
Presidential election. It is likely to take 
more than one decade. With the determi- 
nation to continue the struggle till a thor- 
ough reform, particularly in the matter of 
“spoils,’’ is realized, it is of high import- 
ance that disinterestedness should pervade 
our ranks, and if there be any who appear 
to be actuated by a desire to make anything 
of honor or profit out of the result, let him 
or them be sent instantly to the rear. So 
much for the army of reform. 

Now let us look for a few moments to the 
opposite forces, at the head of which stands 
Gov. Tilden of New York, and as his second, 
Gov. Hendricks of Indiana, in disrespect of 
whom I will say nothing. In their front is 
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unfurled the flag of Democracy, (so-called, ) 
and it is not to be denied that there is to be 
collected around it a large body of men, 
whioh, in the aggregate, Iam mot disposed 
to speak of lightly. It is not difficult to de- 
tect the influences under which this force 
has been brought together and by which it 
has been induoed to act as a unit for the 
purpose of securing a result of the election 
favorable to themselves. At the close of the 
current Presidential term the Democracy of 
the country will have been excluded from 
power for sixteen long years—the leaders 
South by aotive participation in the rebel- 
lion, and the leaders North by their unpa- 
triotic course in that regard. 

But to be consigned to private life is to 
these leaders an intolerable evil; hence they 
have been making for several years strenu- 
ous endeavors to raise some new issue or 
issues to enable them to regain place and 
power. 

But the Democraoy North can do nothing 
without the co-operation and assistance of 
Democracy South, and this involves the re- 
storation of the latter toa participation (and 
a large one, too,) in the centrol of the Gov- 
ernment. I want, nothing unreasonable of 
those who so recklessly involved us in the 
late deplorable war, and caused oceans of 
blood and myriads of treasure to be sacrificed 
to maintain the integrity of the Union, but 
that they should acquiesce (aa the lamented 
Orr of South Carolina did) in the results of 
that war. But we know there has been no 
such acquiescence. The recent terrible mas- 
sacre at Hamburg, S. C., and many other out 
and out murders committed with impunity in 
various parts of the South, are proof con- 
clusive on this point. No doubt there are 
not a few truly good eitizens at the South 
who condemn these outrages, though usually 
acting withthe Democratic party. But this 
amounts to but very little. They do noth- 
ing to bring the perpetrators to condign pun- 
ishment. Let the people of the North come 
to an inexorable determination that the Dem- 
ocratic leaders South shall be excluded from 
place and power until an end is put to the 
homicidal license of that section, and they 
may rest assured that the remedy will be 
effectual. The election of Hayes and Wheeler 
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is exactly the sort of discipline which they now 
need. It would do them a great deal of good. | 
In this state of the case there is no doubt 
but that, if law and order should be main- 
tained throughout the South, and the 14th 
and 15th amendments be permitted to have 
their proper effect, the Democratic party 
would, at the approaching election, carry 
about two-thirds of the late slaveholding 
States, and the Republicans would carry the 
rest; but, with the bowie-knife and pistol 
brought into activity, even to a limited ex- 
tent in each, they (the Republicans) would 
be likely to lose all. It is my unhesitating 
belief that, unless we are to have the right 
man at the head of the Government from 
and after the 4th of March next, those 
will not be worth the paper 
I mean no dis- 


amendments 
on which they are printed. 
respect to Mr. Tilden when I say that, in 
my opinion, he is not that man. The 
agency by which he is to be carried into 
the Presidency is a coalition between the 
Northeru and Southern Democracy, and be- 
tween tie Democracy of hard money and 
the Democracy of soft, resorting *to all | 


manner of false pretenses, raising all sorts 
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low the vote of the Electoral Colleges shall | 


grave ques- | 


be counted, and by whom, are 
tious just now agitating the public press. | 
What says the Constitution, the fundamental | 
law of the Republic? Whatsay the antece- | 
dents of the two houses in counting the vote? | 
Art. II, see. 1, of the Constitution says: ‘*The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence | 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall | 
then be counted.’? That clause is superseded 
and annulled by Art. XII of the amendments. | 
which says: ‘The President of the Senate | 
shall, in presence of the Senate and House of } 
Representatives, open all the certificates and | 
the votesshall then be counted.’’? Even the | 
language of the original article and that of 
the amendment is identical, and the mean- 
ing and purposes of the two are precisely | 
the same. 
The Convention which framed the Consti- | 
tuiion of the United States fixed by a resolu- | 


tion ofSeptember 13, 1788, ‘‘the first Wednes- | 


of humbug cries, trying to create expecta- 
tions which every intelligent man knows 
cannot be realized, (as, for example, relief 
from distress, now great,) and pretending to 
an enormous excess of zeal, virtue, and love 
for the dear people. These are means such 
as are usually resorted to by the Democ- 
racy of the State of New York, which, in 
my judgment, is far less to be trusted than 
that of any other State in the Union. It 
has done much more than that of al} the 
other States taken together to corrupt our 
politics and to demoralize the country. 
Shall we, then, under its auspices, be 
swindled out of the opportunity which we 
now have to restore the currency? reform 
the civil service by killing off *‘spoils ?’’ im- 
prove the state of our finances, (which can 
be so done as to alleviate, to some extent, 
the burdens of the 
abuses ? and, in short, to make no incon- 


people?) to correct 


siderable progress towards raising the Gov- 
ernment to the high position which it orig- 
inally occupied, where, only, can it be a 
suitable organ for the expression of the will 
of a great and free people. 

Sramrorp, Conn., 1876. 


ELECTORAL VOTE. 


day in January’? following as ‘the day 
for appointing electors in the several States 
which before the said day shall have ratified 
the said Constitution;’’ ‘‘the first Wednes- 
day in February” following as “the day for 
the electors to assemble in their respective 
States and vote for a President,’ and ‘“‘the 
first Wednesday in March’’ following as ‘‘the 
time and the present seat of Congress [New 
York] as the place for commencing pro- 
ceedings under the said Constitution.’ 
Accordingly, the Senate at New York, on 
the 


body having previously appeared, ordered, 


6th of April, 1789, no quornm of that 


after the election of John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, as President, ‘‘that Mr. Elisworth 
inform the House of Representatives that a 
quorum of the Senate is formed; that a 
President is elected for the sole purpose of 
opening the certificates and counting the 


votes of the electors of the several States 
in the choice of a President and Vice Prest- 
‘ 








more of their members for the like purpose.”’ 
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dent of the United States; and that the 
Benate is now ready, in the Senate Chamber, 
to proceed, in the presence of the House, to 
discharge that duty; and that the Senate 
have appointed one of their members to sit 
at the olerk’s table to make a list of the votes 
as they shall be declared, submitting it to 
the wisdom of the House to appoint one or 


That wae the first count of the vote of the 
Electoral Colleges for President—the earliest 
precedent under the Constitution of the 
counting of that vote, was adopted and fol- 
lowed without a challenge or objection from 
any member of either house, composed, as 
the two houses were, so largely of the able 
men who, in the Constitutional Convention, 
had participated in the framing of our or- 
ganic law, and is decisive of their under- 
standing of that clause of the Constitution 
which provides for the counting of the elec- 
toral vote—that is, that it shall be counted 
anddeclared by the President ofthe Senate 
in the presence of the two Jiouses. 

The terms and language which they use 
could not be simpler or clearer. It announces 
that a President of the Senate had been elect- 
ed by that body for the purpose of ‘* open- 
ing the certificates and counting the votes of 
the electors’’ in the choice of a President of 
the United States; that, ‘‘in the presence of 
the House,’ ‘‘the Senate is ready, in the 
Senate Chamber’’—its own hall—‘‘to proceed 
to discharge that duty;’’ that ‘‘the Senate’’ 
had appointed one of its members to sit at the 
clerk’s table to make a list of the votes as 
they shall be declared by the President, and 
submits it to the wisdom of the House to ap- 
point one or more of its members for a sim- 
ilar duty—to perform the clerical labor of 
making a list of the votes as they were 
counted and declared by the President of the 
Senate. 

Under this notification by the Senate, the 
House, on the same day, the 6th of April, 
1789— 

‘*Resolwed, That Mr. Speaker, attended by 
the Howse, do now withdraw to the Senate 
Chamber, for the purpose expressed in the 


message from the Senate; and that Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Heister be appointed on the 
part of this House to sit at the clerk’s table 


with the member of the Senate, and make 

a list of the votes as the same shall be’ de- 

clared.’’ 

That is, make a list of the votes as the same 

shall be declared by the person counting— 

by the President of the Senate. The House 

performed no function in the count. It sim- 

ply attended, without objection or demurrer, 

in the Senate Chamber, and witnessed the 

opening and counting of the vote by the’ 
President of the Senate. It then withdrewto 

its own hall, and recorded the result as thus 

declared, After the withdrawal of the House 

Mr. Langdon in the Senate declared that the 

Senate and House had met, and that he, the 

President of the Senate, in their presence, 

had opened and counted the votes of the 

electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, giving the vote, ‘‘Where- 

by it appeared that George Washing- 

ton, Esq., was elected President, and John 

Adams, Esq., was elected Vice Presidentfof 
the United States of America.”’ 

At the second count of the electoral vote, 
in 1793, a concurrent resolution, reported 
froma joint committee of the Senate and 
House, was adopted, providing ‘‘that the two 
houses shall assemble in the Senate Cham- 
ber on Wednesday, [the 13th of February, 
1793,] that one person on the part of the 
Senate and two on the part of the House be 
appointed as tellers to make a list of the 
votes as they shall be declared’’—not to per- 
form any judicial or supervisery function 
in the count of the vote, but to perform the 
clerical labor of making alist of the votes as 
they shall be declared—‘‘that the result shall 
be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall announce the state of the vote 
and the persons elected to the two houses 
assembled as which shal! be 
deemed 2 declaration of the persons elected 
President and Vice President,’? &c. The 


aforesaid, 


two houaes accordingly assembled in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. ‘‘The certificates of the elec- 
tors of the fifteen States in the Unien, whiel: 
came by express, were by the Vice President 
opened, read, aud delivered to the tellers 


appointed for the purpose, who, having ex- 
, 





amined and ascertained the votes, presented 
a list of them to the Vice President,’? whe 


after reading the list to the two houses de- 
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clared George Washington and John Adams | its choice of electors Indiana was not a State 
elected President and Vice President of the! in the Union. On motion, the Senate with. 
United States for the four years from the 4th | drew to its own chamber. Ittook no action 
of March, 1793. A list of the votes, ‘‘as the on the objection. In the House, in the dis- 
game were declared by the President of the | cussion which followed, Mr. Hendricks, of 
Senate in the presence of the two houses, 1» | Indiana, resisted the authority of Congress 
was ordered by the House to be recorded on! over the subject, and Mr. Robertson, of Lon- 
its journal. | isiana, deprecated the agitation of the ques- 

At the cennt of the vote of the Electoral | ltion: ‘‘he could not recognize the right of 
Colleges for the third Presidential term, in| |the House, or the Senate, to decide on the 








1797, similar proceedings were had by the | 
two houses, with the exception that the) 
two houses, by agreement, met in the hall | 
af the House cof Representatives. 
proceedings were continued down to the! 
adoption of the Twenty-second Joint Rule | 
in 1865. At no time prior did the House | 
pretend to any judicial functions in the) 


These 


counting of the vote—to any power to de-| 
termine the legality or validity 6f the vote | 
of an elector. Nor, indeed, did either | 
House. That they left with the States, where 
the Constitution places it. Among the able| 


men in the two houses, in the early counts | 


af the votes of the Electoral Colleges—the | 
men who had participated in the framing | 
of the Constitution, and 
to understand its true meaning and pur-| 


may he supposed | 


poses—such men as James Madison, John | 
Langdon, Caleb Ellbridge Gerry, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, Robert | 


Strong, 


Morris, etc. —an usurpation so dangerous | 
was not entertained. They regarded the! 
counting of the vote, as the Constitution | 
makes it, simply a ministerial act, to be per- 
formed by the President of the Senate, in 
the presence of the two houses, which are 
present as witnesses of the act, and as guar- 
autees to the nation of the good faith of the 
count of the votes as cast by the electors—! 
nothing more. 


In that they were followed by their suc- 
oessors. The first objection to the count of a 
of vote a State, 
was at the count of the votes for the eighth 
Presidential term, in February, 1817, when 
Mr. Taylor, of New York, a member of the 
House, objected tothe cou 


by amember of either house, 


uting of the vote of 


Indiana, not on the zround of fraud or ille- 
gality in the appointment of its electors, 
nor on that of informalities in certifying its 


jection. 


| notice of the 





but for the reason that at the date c 


votes, 


rights of the States; and to question the 
| sovereignty of an independent State after its 
|admission into the Union was a matter of 
dangerous tendency.’’ The House indefi- 
nitely postponed all consideration of the ob- 
It notified the Senate of that fact. 
That body returned. The vote of Indiana - 
was counted, the count concluded, and the 


|result announced by the President of the 


Senate. 
At the next count of the vote of the Eleo- 


'toral Collages, in February, 1821, for the 


ninth Presidential term, Mr. Livermore, of 
New Hampshire, a member of the House, 


| objected to the vote of Missouri on the same 


grounds—that at the date of the appoint- 


| ment of its electors it was not a State in the 
| Union. 


The Senate, on motion, withdrew 
lt, however, took no 
In the House, on 


all proceedings in 


to its own chamber. 
objection. 
|motion of Henry Clay, 
reference to the objection was laid on the 
table, and the Senate notified that the House 
was ready to continue the count. The Sen- 
ate returned. The vote of Missouri was 
counted, the count finished, and the result 
announced tothe two houses by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

In’ February, 1837, at the count of the vote 
of the Electoral Colleges for the thirteenth 
Presidential term, the same objection was 
Simi- 
lar proceedings followed, and the vote of the 
State was counted. At this count, some of 
the Whigs, the heat dis- 
posed to challenge or question the compe- 
tency, under the Constitution, of some of 
the Democratic electors appointed by differ- 
ent States—North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut. They were deputy post- 
masters at the date of their election. But 
Thomas, of Maryland, a promi- 


urged against the vote of Michigan. 


in of party, felt 


Governor 
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nent and leading Democrat, and a member 
of the committee on investigation into the 
subject, urged, in reply to Mr. Charles Fen- 
ton Mercer, of Virginia, ‘‘ that it would be 
a very delicate power to be exercised on the 
part of Congress to determine upon the quali- 
fications of electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States. It was with | 
the committee also a matter of considerable 
doubt whether if such an inquiry be gone | 





into, it did not belong to the Electoral Col- | 
lege itself to judge of the qualifications of 
its own members.’’ 

And Mr. Cambreling, of New York, the 
distinguished Democratic leader of the 
House, added, ‘‘what had been omitted by 
the gentleman from Maryland, that it ap- 
peared, from examining the list of reappoint- 
ments of deputy postmasters, that the gen- | 
tlemen referred to had probably all re- | 
signed before they gave in their votes for | 
President and Vice President.’’- 

In February, 1857, in the count of the 
vote of the Electoral Colleges, Mr. Letcher, 
of Virginia, called attention to the fact that | 
the vote of the State of Wisconsin was cast | 
on the 4th day of December instead of the | 
first Wednesday of that month, (which was 
the 3d,) and objected to the count of the | 
vote of thatState. A heated wrangle 
sued. Finally, Mr. James M. 
States’ Rights Senator from Virginia, and the 
President of the Senate, announced the re- 
sult of the vote to the two houses, and re- 
tired with the Senate to the Senate chamber. 
A debate in the two houses followed with- |: 
out any further action by either. The De- 
mocracy sustained the count. In the Senate, 
Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, a leading Demo- | 
eratic Senator, in support of the count and 
the action of Mr. Mason, quoted the declara- | 
tion of Chancellor Kent, that ‘“‘in the ab- 
gence of all legislative provisions on the | 
subject the President cf the Senate counts | 
the votes and determines the result, and | 
that the two houses are. present only as | 





en- | 


Mason, a 


| 


spectators to witness the fairness and accu- 
racy of the transaction,’ &. Mr. 
added: 
sought to present to the Senate yesterday. | 
I disagree, therefore, with the 
Kentucky [Mr. Thompson] when he supposes 


Stuart 


“That is precisely the view which I 


Senator from | 


jthey had voted by ballot in the 
‘as required by the Constitution, for Presi- 


| chise, 


this is a count by the Senate. It is a couns 
by the President of the Renate. To secure 
fairness and accuracy, it is a public count 
before two responsible organized bodies un- 
der the Constitution. All that was done 
here in respect to the negotiation between 
the two houses was simply done in courtesy 
It had no binding effect in law,’’ &c. 

It was only after the adoption of the 


| Twenty-second Rule, in 1865, an usurpation 
|in Congress as violent and flagrant as dan- 


gerous, that the pretension has grown up in 
the two houses of judicial power in Congress 
to determine the qualification of electors, to 
go behind the certificates of the executive 
authorities of the States, and pass upon the 
validity of the Electoral Colleges—that 
legal teclinical pleas or objections were en- 
tertained for the purpose of defrauding the 
States of their electoral votes—such as Judge 
Thurman’s, at the last count in 1873, to the 
vote of Mississippi, on the ground that the 
certificates of the electors did not state that 
College, 


dent and Vice President. The State may 


have fulfilled all the requirements of the 


|Constitution. The electors may have actu- 
lally voted by ballot. What was that to 
Thurman? The State had voted Republican, 
and because, in certifying the lists of votes, 
the electors committed a clerical error in 


| neglecting to state that the vote had beeu by 


ballot, he would have robbed the State of 


its electoral vote—its people of their fran- 


Nothing illustrates better or clearer 
the danger alike to the liberties of the citi- 


jzen, and the independence and integrity of 


the States, of such an usurpation, A revo 
| lutionary or violent majority in either Honse, 
although a minority in the country, might 


at any time destroy an election by the; people. 


| By the exercise of a power so dangerous and 
inever contemplated by the Constitution, by 
aresort toan us urpation so flagrant, the 
States’ Rights Democracy now bope to dis- 
| franchise the States, to rob the m: jority of 
| their choice of a Pr esident, and foist, as they 
|did James K. Polk, in 1845, their rejected 
candidates upon the Republic. 
Fortunately, and by the act of the Democ.- 
racy,the Twenty-second Joint Rule has passed 
jaway, and the electoral count isremanded to 
| the rule ofthe Constitution—to the precedents 
and rules of the fathers of the Constitution—- 
which declare that the counting of the elect- 
oral vote is simply a ministerial act, to be 


| perfor med by the President of the Senate, in 


the presence of the two houses, as witnesses 
}of the act, and guarantees of its avcuracy 
and good faith to the peopleand nation. 
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My Dear Harvey: I am engaged in a gen- 
eral business of merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and mining, and while a 
hundred years have passed since I opened 
my establishment I am still regarded as a 
young man. I have endeavored to get along 
peaceably with my neighbors, and have had 
but comparatively little serious trouble in 
that direction; I have always taught my 
boys not to quarrel, but rather to submit 
any differences that might arise to a peace- 
ful arbitration; yet on a few occasions, when 
they have thought that the ‘‘old man ’”’ was 
being crowded on, they have taken the mat- 
ter in hand in such a way as to induce the 
neighbors to treat me with respect. The 
boys have a familiar way of addressing me 
as the ‘‘old man,’’ but more frequently as 
“Uncle Samuel.’’ 

The first difficulty I had was in 1776, just 
as I commenced business. This was alto- 
gether a family matter, my mother objecting 
to my having any ideas of my own. This 
annoyed me for some time, for I really did 
pot want to have any unpleasant feeling in 
the family ; but she had bad advisers, who 
said I must be thrashed into terms. So at 
last, when my boys couldn’t stand the pres- 
sure any longer, they got mad and pitciied 
in, and soon had things straightened out the 
way they wanted them ; so that the old lady 
finally consented that [ should run my busi- 
ness to suit myself. 

After that was fixed I thought I had bet- 
ter have a plain and frank talk with my 
boys, and I told them that old story that 
Zisop used to tell about the bundle of sticks. 
You see at that time their interests were 
somewhat divided, agriculture being the 


principal thing that engaged their attention, | 


and they were running thirteen different 


farms ; so they got together and talked the | 
matter over, and concluded they would com- | 
bine the several tracts of land and place the | 


general management in my hands, under 
my irrevocable control, making, an agree- 
ment with me to that effect, reserving the 


to other members of the family. So I took 
full charge and commenced to develop the 
business. 

My matters progressed very satisfactorily 
until along in 1812, when I had succeeded 
so far as to be the owner of some ves- 
sels. My mother said she had the right— 
or at least she attempted to exercise it—of 
taking my boys out of my vessels and mak- 
ing them serve her; but the youngsters got 
their backs up at once and said they wouldn’t 
stand any such nonsense as that. So they 
pitched in again and gave the fellows the 
old lady had got to fight for her a good 
sound drubbing, and she let my boys alone 
after that. 

My business increased steadily, and from 
time to time, as I saw an advantageous trade, 
I kept un adding to my farm until somewhere 
about 1846 a very near neighbor wanted me 
to take his farm and add it to mine, and he 
' would come into the family as an adopted 
son. Lagreed to his proposition. But another 
neighbor said I shouldn’t have the farm, and 
on his interfering in the transaction and 
showing fight my boys took off their coats 
and gave him a pretty severe thrashing, and 
after he had hollered ‘‘enough’’ my boys 
felt a little bad over it and proposed that I 
should soften down the licking they had 
given him by buying a big patch of ground 
from him. Well, in consideration of his be- 
ing hard up and had more land than he 
could manage, and to show him there wasn’t 
anything mean about me, I did buy quite a 
piece; and which by the way proved to bea 
good speculation, as it turned out a valuable 





mining property. 

I have had some other spats with my neigh- 
bors, but they haven’t amounted to much. 
The above are all the serious difficulties I 
have had, and I don’t know but that I have 
been benefited in each case. 
| [have run my bnsiness a little peculiarly, 
| I might say almost as a kind of an experi- 
}mentin many ways. But one thing I early 

determined to do, and that was to keep open 


right, however, to manage their own private | house for the children of my neighbors. I 
affairs to suit themseives, but in such a way | have been glad to welcome them at all times, 
only as not to interfere with .or be injurious ' have given them a bed and something to eat, 


22R 










ence of a Chief Clerk, who occupies an office 
at the white house at one end of the avenue, 
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and after they should have been with me 
long enough to understand how I conducted 
my affairs, and they wanted to come into the 
family, I have adopted them ; and one of the 
particular rules of my household has been 
that my boys should be free to go to any 
church that suited their notions. You see 
my mother used to crowd me a little on that, 
and I determined if ever I had a family I'd 
let my children do as they had a mind to 
about this matter. This course has worked 
very well, although some of the boys want 
to have a change in this regard. I keep my 
eye on them, however, and shail see that no 
interference is made. 

I have my business divided into different 
branches, and from time to time I have put 
it under the management of my nephews. 
One of them called ‘“Federal”’? run it for 
awhile, then another named ‘‘ Democracy”’ 
took it; then I changed it under the direction 
of ‘‘ Whig,” and so on. These boys gave me 
a good deal of trouble and anxiety, and right 
here it may be as well for me to explain 
somewhat as to how I conduct my business. 
T put it under the more general superintend- 








while in the counting-rooms in the large 
building on the-hill I have two branches— 
ohe consists of a committee of two from each 
of the farms under my management, who 
give advice and counsel to my Chief Clerk, 
and who make inquiry into the charac- 
ter of persons he may wish to employ as 
general or special agents to take care of my 
affairs abroad, or to be intrusted with im- 
portant duties immediately about the estab- 


nephews ‘* Democracy’? and ‘‘ Whig ’’ used 
to be at it continually, and each wanted 
me to employ persons they should recom- 
mend. For instance, on the indorsement of 
Democracy I appointed as Chief Clerk aman 
by the name of Jackson, who I kept for 
eight years, and he it was that started that 
idea I have never favored, which was that 
Democracy should have all the clerks that 
were to be employed, and he discharged all 
that was not of that family without any ref- 
erence to their knowledge of the business, 
their being good salesmen, book-keepers, 
collectors, or their fidelity in the discharge 
of their duties. I almost determined to 
make a radical change when I got through 
with him, but concluded that I would try 
another one that Democracy had recom- 
mended by the name of Van Buren. He was 
a foxy kind of a fellow and I got rid of him 
as soon as I could; and then, on the recom- 
mendation of Whig, I appointed a man by 
the name of Harrison, who I fully believed 
would have made an efficient clerk, but un- 
f rtunately he died, and the one that had 
been selected as assistant Chief Clerk to fill 
the place of chief in the event of a vacancy 
in that position, a fellow by the name of 
Tyler, who proved to be a regular dead-beat, 
and instead of carrying out the :deas that I 
had promised Whig should be carried out, 
he run the business pretty much as Jackson 
and Van Buren had run it, (for the fellow 
was a renegade from that same family,) so 
that when his time was out he left without 
| any recommendition from me, and with such 
a reputation that it would have been difficult 
for him to have obtained employment in any 





lishment, and in a general way to assist the 
Chief Clerk and see that he does not conduct 
the business in an extravagant manner. 
The other branch is particularly charged 
with making provision for the means to run 
the concern; to see that the Chief Clerk at 
‘all times has funds on hand to meet obliga- 


tions as they become due; and these two | 


committees, in connection with the Chief 
Clerk, are to determiue the compensation of 
ail the employés in the establishment. 

You know in all famiiies where there is 


any snap in the boys there is more or less | 


wrangling and jealousies, and my family has 
not been an exception to this rule. My 


capacity anywhere. After that two other 
men were strongly urged, Clay and Polk. I 
was undecided for a time which I would take, 
| but at last put the latter in complete charge, 
| and it was While the business was under his 
| 

| 


| management that I had that last difficulty 
| about that land operation I have mentioned 
| before. 
| My boys, however, didn’t fancy him, and 
when his time was out, at the request of 
| Whig, I appointed a blunt, plain, honest old 
| fellow by the name of Taylor, who, after 
| serving me faithfully for a short time, died. 
| and was succeeded by the assistant, Fill- 
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more, under whom avery unpleasant family 
wrangle was quieted down. 

The Democracy recommended a man by 
the name of Pierce, who I took more es- 
pecially because Whig had been taken quite 
sick and wasn’t really well enough to take 
much interest in my ‘affairs. Democracy 
seemed to have got provoked that I had su- 
perseded the chief clerks that he had recom- 
mended, and appeared bent on so having 
things fixed as that he should be able to run 
the establishment to suit his notions, and, 
to accomplish this end, after he had got me 


to appoint the chief clerks that he wanted, | 


and to have the two branches of the business 
in the counting-rooms under the control of 
members of his family, he commenced to 
upset positive agreements that had been 
made among the different members of the 
family—rules in the management of my 
affairs that it had been agreed on should 
never be changed. One especially which I 
called the Missouri Compromise. This raised 
a good deal of unpleasant feeling among the 
boys, and I plainly saw I was to have 
trouble. So when Pierce’s time was nearly 
out and Whig being pretty sick, another 
nephew, 2a young fellow in his teens, but a 
well-developed, manly boy by the name of 
Repub ican came to me and said if I per- 
mitted Democracy to interfere and upset my 
arrangements in the way that had been 
done my whole business would be ruined, 
that my trade would all go to pieces ; and if 
I didn’t keep my eyes open my establish- 
meut would be broken up. Well, while J 
listened to what Republican said, I hardly 
thought Democracy would attempt any very 
Yet I told him I 
should make a change in the chief clerkship 


high-handed measures. 


and very possibly in the other branches of 
my business. You see, the appointment of 
chief clerk always run for four years, and if 
they discharged their duties faithfully and 
the business prospered under their manage- 
ment I was inclined to continue them. I 
told Republican to name aman for the place, 
and also recommend persons to act as the 


committee in the counting-rooms ; but,inas- 
much as this part of my story is with the 
chief clerkship, I’1] confine myself to that. 
Well, I had three persons indorsed for that 


| position—one by the name of Buchanan by 

Democracy, Fremont by Republican, and 
| Fillmore, (who had once before filled the 
| place,) by Whig and American, but the lat- 
| ter was not very strongly recommended, so I 
| did not give much consideration to his ap- 
plication. ‘Republican pressed his indorse- 
| ment of Fremont very urgently, not so 
|much for his qualifications to fill the posi- 
| tion, but to prevent me from entertaining 
| the appointment of the man that Democracy 
wanted, for he said he was certain if I ap- 
pointed Buchanan he would bankrupt my 
coucern, 

Well, I suppose an open confession is good, 
so I’ll confess that I did make a fool of my- 
self, for I put Buchanan incharge. Yousee, 
he come from one of the farms that had 
| never had any one in the position, and I sup- 
pose that was the inducement that influenced 
me. I ought to have known better than to 
have thought an old bachelor was at all 
fitted to fill so important, a place. I am 
glad to say, however, that when his time 
was out he left my establishment with a 
worse character than that fellow Tyler. 

It wasn’t long after he took charge that 


my eyes were completely opened as to the 
schemes of Democracy, and I saw he was 
fully determined to rule my business, but 
my other boys said they had something to 
say in the matter, and my affairs got into a 
very unsatisfactory condition. There didn’t 
appear to be any reason or decency left in 
Democracy; he seemed to be fully bent on 
mischief, Well, I can assure you I was glad 
when the time drew near for me to select a 
new chief clerk, for I wanted to get rid of 
that fellow Buchanan, for I never was so dis- 
He was 
unreliable, lacked firmness, mismanaged the 
affairs of the establishment, and, under his 
into a regular 
So, some months before his time 


appointed in a person in my life. 


direction, everything got 
tangle. 
was out, I told the boys to make their 
recommendations. Democracy got all his 
family together and talked the matter over. 
They had a good deal of spatting. Some of 
the members of that family had pretty high 
notions, and were going to have things their 
way sure or they would raise a fuss. Well 





their meeting broke up in a regular row and 
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there was a split, one part of the family 
recommending a man by the name of Breck- 
inridge and the other part a man by the 
name of Douglas. Whig and American 
wanted me to take a man by the name of 
Bell, while Republican, who had grown out 
of his teens, indorsed another by tue name of 
Lincoln. When these names were submit- 
ted to me, I rather favored the appointment 
of Lincoln, and this coming to the ears of 
that part of the family of Democracy that 
had recommended Breckinridge, they threat- 
ended that if I did appoint Lincoln they 
would cut loose from me, set up business for 
themselves and break up my concern. Well; 
they had threatened mea number of times 
before, and I was getting tired of it, so I 
made up my mind at once that I would settle 
that matter, and selected Lincoln to succeed 
Buchanan. When they saw I was determined 
they immediately set about stealing my 
money, weights, measures, yard-sticks, and 
other things necessary in my buisness, and 
secretly carrying them off to set up an op- 
position establishment ; and some of them 
holding subordinate position. and whose 
education I had paid for out of my own 
pogket, and who had promised to serve my 
interest faithfully in consideration therefor, 
actually robbed my money-drawer and ran 
away, and Buchanan permitted it all without 
attempting in any way to stop it. 

You know an unruly child is a source of 
agood deal of trouble. David found it so in 
the case of Absalom, and when he attempted 





to break up his father’s establishment David 
had to use pretty severe measures to make 
him understand that that couldn’t be done. | 
Well, Democracy had a large family and 
it seemed as though all of them had fully 
madé up their minds to do just as they were 
directed by the leading spirit, and it was 
like awakening from a dream when I found | 
out at last that Democracy had perfected | 
arrangements to control the affairs of some 
of the farms that had orginaily been given 
me to manage, and also to steal the title to | 
others that I had bought, and that had been | 
voluntarily deeded to me. 
Democracy was so incensed about the mat- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
ter of the appointment of Lincoln that he | 
tried to kill him when he was on his way to | 


take charge of my business. But thank | 


fortune the attempt was a failure, and he 
entered on the discharge of his duties. At 
that time I had a long conversation with him 
and told him that I wanted it distinctly un- 
derstood that while I did not desire to have 
any difficulty with any members of my 
household I was determined that they should 
not break up my concern, and that if they 
did not behave themselves for him to pursue 
such course as would make them. Well, 
these unruly chaps laughed at me for all 
this, and then I told Lincoln that he had a 
pretty big job on hand, which couldn’t very 
well be handled with gloves on; and having 
unbounded confidence in his integrity, com- 
mon sense, and ability, and he understand- 
ing my views fully, I left the matter in his 
hands; and as it would be somewhat expen- 
sive to get back the things that had been 
stolen and put the establi~!;ment in good 
running order again I told him I would keep 
himsupplied with the needed funds, although 
at that time I hardly knew how to raise the 
requisite amount, but my friends seeing my 
condition came to me and kindly loaned me 
what money [ wanted, taking in some cases 
my obligations payable at stated times and 
in others my simple due bill. 

But to make a long story short. for I don’t 
want to weary you with my affairs, Lincoln 
had a good deal of trouble; but before I go 
any further [ desire to say that a large 
number of the members of the family of 
Democracy, especially that portion of it that 
had recommended Douglas, came to me and 
said they had no sympathy in the scheme to 
break up my business, and they rendered 
very efficient assistance to Lincoln in get- 
ting the thing fixed up. I can assure you I 
felt, and always shall feel, grateful for the 
noble stand they tvok at that time. 

Well Lincoln, under a weight of difficul- 
ties and anxieties that were enough to have 
broken down any other man, but measuring 
up to all therequirements of the case, at last 


| Succeeded in getting the matter settled, but 


not until he had given Democracy a severe 
lesson, and just as he had got back all the 
articles that had been stolen and was arrang- 
ing to reorganize the establishment, the 
same wicked spirit that prompted the at- 
tempt to ruin me murdered him. A cruel 
act, for he was one of the most generous 
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hearted persons that ever lived, and did not 
harbor even an unkind thought towards 
those that had given him so much trouble. 
He was immediately succeeded by the as- 
sistant chief clerk, Johnson, who at once set 
about restoring my business where it had 
been interrupted and putting the concern in 
order, but he didn’t seem to be very efficient, 
and my matters continued in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition until I selected a new Chief 
Clerk by the name of Grant, who had been 
recommend to me by Republican. I was 
prepared to have a good deal of confidence in 
this man Grant, from the fact that he had 
taken quite an active part in getting my 
affairs in shape again, he having been 
selected by Lincoln to take charge of all the 
detail of the out-door business. You see, in 
his carly days he had learned what is called 
the manly art of self-defense, and had prac- 
ticed with the gloves a good deal, so that he 
understood how to handle himself in an 
emergency, and it was under his more im- 
mediate direction that these unruly fellows 
found out that they had made a mistake, and 
he gave them a good trouncing before they 
would treat me with the respect due me. 

It is now nearly eight years since I put 
Grant in charge of the business, and under 
his management my matters have assumed a 
more prosperous condition and the business 
has moved along very satisfactorily. Some 
persons have said that he has made mistakes. 
Well, he may have done so; he is human like 
the rest of us, but I have failed to discover 
any serious errors on his part. There may 
have been some peculations by the subordi- 
nate clerks, but, my gracious, nothing to 
compare with what was done under Polk, 
Pierce, and Buchanan; and it is only those 
members of the family of Democracy that 
indorse the management of these last-named 
persons that presume to criticise Grant, and 
I think it comes with ill grace. 

He has proved himself a very clear-headed 
person and has shown marked ability in the 
discharge of his duties, and when he retires 
from his position I certainly shall give him 
as strong letters of recommendation as I 
have ever given to any who have served me 
in similar capacities. You see, when Grant 


took charge as chief clerk he found the 
business pretty badly demoralized—a good 





many of my manufacturing establishments 
had been destroyed, storehouses burned, 
vessels out of repair, property scattered 
about, books not posted up, accouuts to be 
collected, and a lot of detail that had to be 
attended to; besides, I was pretty heavily in 
debt. Well, he took bold in earnest and got 
all these matters fixed up very nicely, has 
largely reduced my indebtedness, so that 
am a good many dollars better off than when 
he took charge and my business is in 
healthy condition. 

Some time after Grant had been made 
Chief Clerk those friends that had loaned 
me money to carry me through my difficul- 
ties came to me and said, now that I had 
fairly got going again, they would like it if 
I would fix some date when I could pay 
them. They said while it was all right that 
I was good and responsible for anything I 
might owe, still they would like to know. 
definitely when I would meet all my obliga- 
tions, and hoped that I would fix a certain 
time when I would fully resume my pay- 
ments, and they would arrange their busi- 
ness in accordance therewith. This request 
appeared to me as a reasonable one, for I re- 
membered that at one time there was a man 
that owed me a hundred dollars, a man that 
had plenty of property but very little ready 
money. Well, I had earried his due-bill 
around for a while, but could not negotiate 
it satisfactorily on account of the uncer- 
tainty as to when he would be able to pay 
it; but when he gave me a note, due at sixty © 
days after date, making the payment due at 
a definite time and place, I had no trouble 


-in negotiating it, and making it available in 


my business. Sol said to my friends that 
they could shape their business in accord- 
ance with my promise to pay on the first day of 
January, 1879. This was satisfactory, and I 
do not apprehend any difficulty in meeting 
the obligation. 

You will remember that once before in 
this letter I had to make a confession that I 
had made a mistake, which was in the ap- 
pointment of Buchanan on the recommend- 
ation of Democracy. Well, I’ve got now to 
confess to another. You se, some two years 
since Democracy came to me and said he 
had committed a great blunder in trying to 
break up my business, and he was sorry for 








to cap the climax has had the audacity, in 
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it and wanted me to take him back into the | burnt child dreads the fire. Tilden is a bach- 
establishment. Well, I thought over the | elor, so was Buchanan; their indorser is the 
matter for some time, and finally I told him | same; he can’t be trusted, Besides, suppose 
that I would try him again. SolI put him | I did appoint Tilden, I’d have a hard time 
in charge of one of the branches of my busi- | while he run things; suppose he died and 
ness in the counting-rooms on the hill, and I his assistant Hendricks should take charge, 
have regretted it ever since, for I have found | would I have a ‘‘ softthing’’ of itthen? These 
him to be the same unreliable fellow that he | two men don’t agree in their ideas at all, and 
used to be, and that he is not to be depended | it is not difficult for me to remember the ex- 
on atall. Hehas clogged my business, pre- perience I had with Tyler in this regard. I 
vented me from having the means I need to | hold it to be better to have persons of the 
conduct my affairs properly, interfered with | same way of thinking where there is a pos- 
my having suitable agents abroad to look | sibility of each being in the same position. 
after my interests, made wicked and mali- | Again, neither of these men had any sym- 
cious charges against some of my most trust- | pathy with me in my difficulties, and I really 
ed employés, prying into my private matters | believe that all they care about is to see that 
in an insolent manner, and going to the ex- | #1! of the family of Democracy will get good 
tent of saying that I shall do away with the _fat positions in my establishment, and the 
date I have fixed for meeting my obligations, | "est of my family may get along the best 
thus creating a want of confidence, and not | they can. Besides, at the time I needed 
only upsetting my own business, but that of | MOUeY 8° badly +o Lincoln I asked 
my friends in producing such an uncer- | ™Y boys to give me a portion of their wages 


tainty that they don’t know how to act, and to help me out, and it now appears that at 
that time, although Tilden did give me some- 


thing, he made false statements as to the sal- 
ary he was receiving. I have no confidence 
in him, and shall not let him have anything 
to do with my business. 

Republican has recommended a man by 
the name of Hayes and an assistant called 
Wheeler. These are the men I shall select, 
for the reason that they have an honest and 
earnest desire for my success in business ; 
they have been weighed in the balance and 
not found wanting, they have been faithful 
in the subordinate positions they have filled; 

Now, I want it distinctly understood that 6%; ange apne ied saapales i 

y i ‘ wisdom and sound judgment in the selection 
I shall not appoint Tilden, and for the rea- sed 
: : ; of the Chief Clerks that he has heretofore 
onare saat ; aed weney = yon, HAEAE ee recommended to me, I can trust his discern- 
—e Firat, he is recommended by ment and business shrewdness when he pre- 
Democracy, who in his slurs at me and my | . nt, these names of Hayes and Wheeler, 
employés for the past year has been like the knowing, as I well do, that if by any event 
Irishman who laid speechless, crying nothing | the Chief Clerkship should hesemie tneait 
but water, water! So Democracy has been | the assistant will ably, and in accordance 
speechless, crying nothing but Reform, Re- | with my wishes and the policy pursued by 
form! Now isn’t it amusing that this fellow | Hayes, carry on the business. 
Democracy, who so lustily cries reform, is I wrote to both Tilden and Hayes as well 
the same one who stole my weights, meas- | as to Wheeler and Hendricks, when their 
ures, yard-sticks, and money, and tried to | names were given me to consider, to get 
break up my establishment, and on whose | their views as to the manner they would run 
recommendation I appointed an old bachelor | my affairs. Hayes and Wheeler both, ina 
as Chief Clerk. You know the old adage, a/| short pointed note, promptly answered my 


the face of all this, to recommend and insist 
that I shall appoint as Chief Clerk a man by 
the name of Tilden; and because I was fool- 
ish enough to let Democracy run this branch 
of the business it has caused great distrust 
of me, as it is feared that I will accede to 
his demands and make the appointment he 
desires ; and this fear has caused a general 
prostration of business of all kinds, a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and want of confidence 
prevails everywhere, and the result is there 
is great suffering throughout the family. 
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letter in a frank, open, business manner, 
and in such a way as that I know what I can 
depend on, while Tilden and Hendricks de- 
layed their replies; and when at last they 


did come | was. perplexed to know what they | 
Tilden especially had got | 


were driving at. 
together a whole lot of words and stuck them 
in in such a way as that it is impossible for 
me to comprehend anything about it, or 
what his views are 


I must have some one | 
in that position now that I can depend on, | 


| and I have made up my mind to appoin* 
| Hayes. But in doing so I hope that Repub- 
| lican and all the members of his family will 
make the recommendation as strong as pos- 
sible, as I should be sustained in my conclu- 
sions by the name of every one of them to the 
petition for the appointment of the man of their 
chovce. 


| Ever truly, yours, 


‘“Uncie SAMUEL.” 
Wasnaineton City. 





REBEL WAR LITERATURE AN EXPONENT OF SOUTHERN 


SENTI 


MENT. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


THE PIRATE OF THE ALABAMA WRITES A BOOK.| changes of thought, word, or expression 


Admiral Raphael Semmes, of rebel noto- | 


riety, published in 186) his ‘Memoirs of 
Service Afloat During the War Between the 
States.’’ The volume is gotten up by Kelley, 
Piet & Co., of Baltimore, and like all South- 
ern war literature it is full of invincible ma- 
lignity toward Northern people and institu- 
tions, Northern education, industry, and 
politics. The spirit of the book is the spirit 
of a section of our country which attempted 
the disruption of the Union, and the failure 
which brought disaster and ruin to the rebel 
army and navy has inereased, in the large 
majority of cases of those who bore arms 
against the United States Government, an 
undying hate which will know of no recon- 
ciliation while the men who took part in the 
futile effort to establish « slave oligarchy on 
this continent are among the framers and 
leaders of public opinion and polity in the 
South. There may possibly be some palliation 
for the heated editorials of the Southern en- 
thusiast, who throws off column after column 
of abuse of the Government and Administra- 
tdon under which, rebel though he be, he is 
protected in all constitutional rights, from the 
fact that his work is done in haste, without 
reflection, and, indeed, without the time 
necessary to consider the real force of words. 
But one reasonably expects to find in a book 
the deliberate convictious of an author—it 
is matured in the quietude of the study, 
thought over in no unseemly haste, and, 
even after the manuscript has left his hands, 
there is still a final opportunity to note 


when the proof is returned for correction. 
Hence there caunot be extended to an au- 
thor the same degree of allowance as for the 
false statements and unwarranted conclu- 
sions which escape from the facile pen of an 
irate political editor. Semmes’ book, there- 
fore, may very justly be regarded as the 
complete exponent of the author’s mind and 
feeling, the ripe expression of deliberate 
judgment, and it surely speaks for itself in 
no uncertain tone. We reproduce passages 
taken almost at random, and they require 
indeed no note or commentary. Their spirit, 
sentiment, and conviction represent all that 
sectional bitterness which is surely under- 
mining good order, right government, and 
public and private morals in nearly every 
Southern State, which lights the torchin the 
hands of the incendiary and converts the 
rebel into a brutal murderer and midnight 
assassin. 

THE PIRATE PRATES OF THE AMERICAN CONSTI- 

TUTION. 

On page 53 the pirate of the Alabama 
thus prates of the American Constitu- 
tion which has given to the Republic its 
strength and stability among the great 
powers of the world—a constitution framed 
by his forefathers and to which he, as an 
American citizen and officer, owed an individ- 
ual allegiance—a constitution which, while 
its provisions were followed, made us a happy 
and united people for over three quarters of 
a century— 

“The American Constitution died of a dis- 
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ease that was inherent in it. It was framed 
on false principles, inasmuch as the attempt 
was made, through its means, of binding to- 
gether, in a republican form of government, 
two dissimilar peoples, with widely dis- 
similar interests. Monarchial governments 
may accomplish this, since they are founded 
on force, but republican governments never.”’ 


THE PIRATE OF THE HIGH SEAS PRATES ABOUT 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

With such a view of the Constitution 
which has been the guardian of liberty in the 
United States and the hope of thousands in 
the Old World, one is prepared for simliar 
sentiments in regard to the Republic. On 
the same page Semmes says: 

‘The American Republic, as has been 
said, was a failure, because of the antagon- 
ism of the two peoples attempted to be 
bound together in the same governmeut. 
Ff there is to be but a single government in these 
States in the future it cannot be a republic.’’ 


THE PIRATE OF THE ALABAMA DISCHARGES A 

E VOLLEY OF WRATH AGAINST THE NORTH. 

- In a conversation with Captain Hillyar, of 
Her Majesty’s steam frigate Cadmus, the 
pirate of the high seas discharges a volley of 
wrath against the North. The palpable ab- 
surdity of the passage must strike the mind 
of every candid reader : 

‘“‘With the exception of a few honest 
zealots the canting hypocritical Yankee 
cares as little for our slaves as he does for 
our draught animals. The war which he 
has been making upon slavery for the last 
forty years is only an interlude or by-play to 
help on the main action of the drama, which 
is empire; and itis a curious coincidence 
that it was commenced about the time the 
North began to rob the South by the means 
of its tariffs. When a burglar designs to 
enter a dwelling for the purpose of robbery 
he provides himself with the necessary im- 
plements. The slavery question was one of 
the implements employed to help on the rob- 
bery of the South. It strengthened the 
Northern party, and enabled them to get 
their tariff through Congress, and when at 
length the South, driven tothe wall, turned, 
as even the crushed worm will turn, it was 
cunningly perceived by the Northern men 
that ‘No Slavery’ would be a popular war- 
cry, and hence they used it. It is true we 
are defending our slave property, but we are 
defending it nv more than any other species 
of our property; it is all endangered under 
a@ general system of robbery. We are, in 
fact, fighting for independence. Our fore- 
fathers made a great mistake when they 
warmed the Puritan serpent in their bosom; 








and we, their descendants, are endeavoring 
to remedy it.”’ : 


BROADSIDE AT THE ‘‘NORTHERN 
HORDES.”’ 

Again, on page 343, this hero of the Lost 
Cause utters statements which are wholly 
void of truth: 

‘“‘The Saracen had invaded our beloved 
land,’’ he says, ‘‘and was laying it waste 
with fire and sword. We were battling for our 
honor,our homes, and our property—in short, 
for everything that was dear to the human 
heart. Yea, we were battling for our blood 
and our race, for it had been developed even 
at this early stage of the war that it was the 
design of the Northern hordes that were 
swarming down upon us not only to liberate 
the slave, but to enable him to put his foot 
upon the neck of his late master, and thus 
bastardize, if possible, his posterity. The 
blood of the white man in our veins could 
not but curdle at the contemplation of an 
atrocity which nothing but the brain of a 
demon could have engendered.”’ 


ANOTHER 


MAGNANIMITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Blinded by a prejudice which coolly char- 
acterizes the scholarship emanating from the 
two great seats of learning—Yale and Har- 
vard—as pretentious, and the literature of 
the Republic, which is almost exclusively the 
product of the Northern section of our land, 
as uncivilized, what wonder is it that the New 
Englander is painted in such dark colors as 
the following extracts exhjbit him? Elimi- 
nate from the literature and learning of the 
United States the contributions which New 
England has made to it and you have a 
meagre and sorry exhibit of American schol- 
arship. Certainly the old slave States, with 
no system of public education, can boast of 
no very large share in the creation of our 
republic of letters. Never was a people more 
generous and magnanimous to a conquered 
foe than was the Federal Government at the 
close of the rebellion. Compare, if you 
please, the history of civil war in any coun- 
try of the Old World with that of our own, 
and it seems a marvel that traitors and cut- 
throats were treated with such lenity. In 
less than ten years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities between loyalty and rebellion the 
Vice President of the defunct Confedgracy 
was a member of the Congress ef the United 
States, and associated with him in the halls 
of national legislation were officers of the 
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rebel army who had done all within the 
range of human power to dismember the 
country for which they now attempt to legis- 
late. Talk of generosity and magnanimity 
with such facts patent to all the world! 


THE PIRATE ANIMATES AND BECOMES IMPERTI- 
NENT. 

Listen now to the impertinent language of 
Alabama Semmes : 

“We should rather pity than contemn 
men who have shown, both during and since 
the war, so little magnanimity as our late 
enemies have done. The savage is full of 
prejudices because he is full of ignorance. 
His intellectual horizon is necessarily lim- 
ited; he sees but little, and judges only 
by what he sees. His own little world 
is the world, and he tries all the rest of man- 
kind by that standard. Cruel in war, he is 
revengeful and implacable in peace. Better 
things are ordinarily expected of civilized 
men. Education and civilization generally 
dispel these savage traits. They refine and 
soften men, and implant in their bosoms the 
nobie virtues of generosity and magnanimity. 
The New England Puritan seems to have 
been, so far as we may judge him by the 
traits which have been developed in him 
during and since the war, an exception to 
this rule. With all his pretensions to learning 
and amid all the appliances of civilization by 
which he has surrounded himself he is still 
the same old Plymouth Rock man that his 
ancestor was three centuries ago. He isthe 
same gloomy, saturnine fanatic; he has the 
same impatience of other men’s opinions, 
and is the same vindictive tyrant that he was 
when he expelled Roger Williams from his 
dominion. The cockatrice’s egg has hatched 
& Savage, in short, that refuses to be civil- 
ized.”’ 

THE PIRATICAL SINNER STEELS HIS HEART AND 
BURNS HIS VICTIM’S ‘‘PRETTY LITTLE CRAFT.’’ 
In speaking of the capture of the whaling- 

schooner Courser, of Provincetown, Massa- 

chusetts, he again gives vent to his hatred 
of New England in spite of his admiration of 

the master of the vessel whom he says ‘‘was a 

gallant young fellow, and a fine specimen of 

a seaman, and if I could have separated him 

in any way from the ‘universal Yankee 

nation,’ I should have been pleased to spare 
his pretty little craft from the flames ; but 
the thing was impossible. There were too 
many white-cravatted, long-haired fellows, 
bawling from New England pulpits, and too 
many house-burners and pilferers inundat- 
ing our Southern land, to permit me to be 








generous, and so I steeled my heart, as I had 

done on a former occasion, and executed the 

laws of war.’’—(Page 441.) 

EVEN THE PLEA OF BEING BROTHER DEMOCRATS 

COULD NOT SAVE THE PIRATE’S VICTIMS. 

On page 448 we have a bit of special plead- 
ing which we commend to the friends of 
Tilden and Hendricks. Ayain in the history 
of party politics these Southern fire-eaters 
are using for a speedy return to power the 
Democrats of the North. If they cannot 
ruin the country by rebellion they will at- 
tempt to rule it through their Democratic 
emissaries at the North. And in the end 
Democratic politicians will fall into the same 
trapinto which Captain Gifford of the Dunbar 
fell when he pleaded Democratic principles 
to save his ship from destruction. Of their 
avail with a rebel the following extract is 
sufficient proof. Speaking of the masters of 
vessels which Semmes set fire to, he adds: 
“Some of them forgot, entirely, to mention 
how they had implored me to save their 
ships from destruction, professing to be the 
best of Democrats, and deprecating the war 
which their countrymen were making upon 
us! How they had come to sea, bringing 
their New England cousins with them, to get 
rid of the draft, and how abhorrent to them 
the sainted Abraham was. ‘Why, Captain,’ 
they would say, ‘it is hard that Ishould have 
my ship burned; I have voted the Democratic 
ticket all my life; I was a Breckmridge man 
in the last Presidential contest; and as for 
the ‘nigger,’ if we except a few ancient 
spinsters, who pet the darkey on the same 
principle that they pet a lap-dog, having 
nothing else to pet, and a few of our deacons 
and ‘church members,’ who have never been 
out of New England—all of whom are honest 
people enough in their way—and some cun- 
ning rascals who expect rise into fame and 
fortune on the negro’s back, we New Eng- 
land peopte care nothing about him.’’ 

THE PIRATICAL DESTROYER OF AMERICAN COM- 
MERCE GOES FOR THE CHURCH AND PURITAN- 
ISM IN THE NORTH. 

After the capture of the bark Parker Cooke, 
of Boston, laden with provisions, and bound 
for Aux Cayes, on the south side of the 
island of St. Domingo, the pirate of the high 
seas, the ruthless destroyer of American 
commerce and private property thus moral- 
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izes over the wreck which his torch had 
completed : 

‘Sixty years before the negro had cut the 
throat of the white man, ravished his wife 
and daughters, and burned his dwelling in 
the island of St. Domingo, now in sight. 
The white man in another country was now 
inciting the nezro to the perpetration of the 
same crimes against another white man 
whom he had called brother. The white 
map who was thus inciting the negro was 
the Puritan of New England, whose burning 
ship was lighting up the shores of St. Do- 
mingo! That Puritan, only a generation be- 
fore, had entered into a solemn league and 
covenant to restore to the Southern man his 
fugitive slave, if he should escape into his 
territory. This was the way in which he was 
keeping his plighted faith! Does any one 
wonder that the Alabama burned New Eng- 
land ships?’’ 

Throughout the volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Service Afloat’’ is this continual hatred of 
New England manifested, The sneers and 
jibes of the conceited Southerner are hurled 
at everything which bears the least sem- 
blance to Yankee origin. Nothing is too 
sacred to escape the gall and bifterness of 
his envenomed pen. Her clergy and teach- 
ers, her thrift, industries, and learning are 
all.made the butt of this vain and egotistic 
chronicler of nis own exploits. He fairly 
exhausts the vocabulary of satire and invec- 
tive in his screed of rage. A few more ex- 
tracts will suffice to show what manner of 
spirit animates this calumniator of every 
Northern man who had the misfortune to be 
subjected to his piracy and literally robbed 
of his cargo and private property on the 

high sea. Among the passengers of the 

Union Jack, which he consigned to the all- 
devouring flames, he descants particularly 
about a gentleman whom he styles an ex- 
New England parson: 

“"Vhe Rev. Mr. had been the 
editor of a religious paper for some years in 
one of the New England villages and prob- 
ably owed his promotion’’ (that is to the 
consulship of Foo Chow, in China) ‘to the 
good services he had rendered in hurrying 
on the war. He had Puritan written all over 
his lugubrious countenance, and looked so 
solemn that one wondered how he came to 
exchange the clergyman’s garb for the garb 
of Belial. But so it was; — was actu- 








ally going out to India in quest of the 
dollars.’’ 


When sailing through the Strait of Ma- 





lacca he encountered the Martaban, which 

he boarded in person, and the portraiture 

which he draws of the master is of the same 
odious color with which he paints every 

New Englander : 

“Puritan, May Flower, Plymouth Rock 
were all written upon the well-known fea- 
tures. Noamount of English custom house 
paper or sealing-wax could by any possibil- 
ity convert him into that rotund, florid, jo- 
cuud Briton who personates the English ship- 
master. His speech was even more nation- 
al. taking New England to be the Yankee 
nation—than his person ; and when he open- 
ed his mouth a mere novice might have 
sworn that he was from the ‘State of Maine;’ 
there or thereabouts. When he told me that 
I ‘hadn’t-ought-to’ burn his ship he pro- 
nounced the shibboleth which condemned 
her to the flames.’’—(Page 717.) 

THIS PIRATE VENTS HIS SATANIC SPIRIT ON THB 
PREACHERS AND SCHOOLMASTERS IN THE 
SOUTH. 

The Union element of the South, which 
was either driven out or nursed in silence 
their hopes and wishes for the success of 
the loyal cause, does not escape the vials of 
wrath from this hot-tempered Southerner. 

‘This element,’’ says he, ‘‘was composed 
maiuly of Northern-born men who had set- 
tled among us before the war. In the beight 
of the war, when the Southern States were 
still strong, and when independence was not 
only possible but probable, these men pre- 
tended to be good Southerners. The Puritan 
leaven, which was in their natures, was 
kept carefully concealed. Hypocrisy was 
now no longer necessary. Many of these 
new men were preachers of the various de- 
nowinations and schoolmasters. These white- 
cravatted gentlemen now sprang into unu- 
sual activity. Every mail brought long and 
artfuily written letters from some of these 
scoundrels tempting my men to desert. 
Some of these letters came under my notice, 
and if I could have gotten hold of the writers 
I should have been glad to give them the 
benefit of a short shrift and one of my yard- 
arms.’’—(Page 804.) 

THE PIRATE’S LOVE FOR DAVIS AND HATRED OF 

OF LINCOLN. 

Two more extracts complete our survey of 
Admiral Semmes’ exhibit of Southern opin- 
ion during and since the war. If such views 
are held by the educated and enlightened 
men of the South, what must be the feelings 
and sentiments of the ignorant masses who 
look up to men of that ilk as their repre- 
sentatives and leaders? Is it at all a mat- 
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ter of astonishment that a reign of terror 
exists in the South, rendering the lives and 
property of Republicans precarious and in- 
secure? This is the true cause of negro 

, assassination and Ku-Kluxism. The South- 
ern press cries out against the bloody-shirt 
business of the campaign, and the adherents 
of Tilden echo back their protest, but it can 
never be forgotten as long as rebel war lit- 
erature continues toinflame the Southern 
heart and the cold-blooded murder of the col- 
ored man is a matter of daily occurrence. In 
justaposition we place the two final extracts 
from ‘Memoirs of Service Afloat During the 
War between the States.’? The one relates 
to the capture of Jefferson Davis and the 
close of his mad career as President of the 
Southern Confederacy—the greatest politi- 
cal bubble of modern times; the other to 
the untimely death of Abraham Lincoln, 
whom the nations of the earth revere as the 
second Washington of the American conti- 
nent. Humanity everywhere mourned over 
the terrible death of the martyred President. 
Publicists and diplomats sent letters of con- 
dolence to a bereaved people. A great na- 
tion, with one voice, sent up to heaven its 
wail of sorrow when the, news of the assas- 
sination of its Chief Magistrate reached the 
remotest corners of our land, It was re- 
served for Admiral Semmes, four years after 
the close of the war, to send from the seclu 
sion of the author’s study such words as 
ought toconsign him for the rest of his 
mortal life toa contemptible oblivion. At 
all events, every rightly constituted mind 
will shudder at the thought of a party 
coming into power which must reward with 
high station and official position these men 
who execrate the memory of all who took 
part in the war for the preservation of the 
Union, and who hate, with a hatred which 
cannot be appeased, the soldier element of 
the North. Never in the history of our 
country has the Democratic party stood on 
such a fearful brink as now. Place Tilden 
in the White House and bloodshed and 
anarchy will be the normal condition of the 
Southern States. But we will no longer de- 
lay our readers from the pictures which 
Admiral Semmes’ purblind vision has sketch- 
ed for Southern hero worshippers. Semmes 
parted with Davis and his cabinet at Dan- 
ville, and he adds : 

“I did not see him afterwards. He moved 
soon to Charlotte, in North Carolina, and in 
a few weeks afterwards he fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The reader knows the 
rest of his history ; how the enemy gloated 





over his capture; how he was reviled and 
insulted by the coarse and brutal men into 
whose power he had fallen ; how lies were in- 
vented as to the circumstances of his cavture, to 
please and amuse the Northern multitude, 
eayer for his blood; and finally, how he was 
degraded by imprisonment and the manacles 
of afelon! His captors and he were of dif- 
ferent races—of different blood. They had 
nothing in common. He was the ‘Cavalier,’ 
endowed by nature with the instincts and 
refinement of the gentleman. They were 
of the race of the Roundheads, to whom all 
such instincts and refinements were offen- 
sive. God has created men in different 
moulds, as he has created the animals. It 
was as natural that the Yankee should hate 
Jefferson Davis as that the cat should arch 
its back and roughen its fur upon the ap- 
proach of the dog. I have said that the 
American war had its origin in money, and 
that it was carried on throughout ‘for a con- 
sideration.’ It ended in the same way. The 
‘long-haired barbarian’—see Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire—who 
laid his huge paw upon Jefferson Davis, to 
make him prisoner, was paid in money for 
the gallant deed. A President of the United 
States had degraded his high office by false- 
ly charging Mr. Davis with being an accom- 
plice in the murder of President Lincoln, 
and offered a reward for his apprehension, 
thus gratifying his malignant nature by 
holding him up to the world as a common 


felon. All men know this charge to be false, 
the libeler among the rest. Gentlemen 
retract false charges when they know 


them to be such. The charge made by An- 
drew Johnson against Jefferson Davis has 
not been retracted.’’—(Page 818.) 

We turn now to the other picture, on page 
821: 

‘‘My camp was astonished one morning by 
the report that Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, wasdead. He bad gone 
to a small] theater in the city of Washington, 
on the evening of Good Friday, and had been 
shot by a madman! It seemed like a just 
retribution that he should be cut off in the 
midst of the hosannas that were being shout- 
ed in his ears for all the destruction and 
ruin he had wrought upon twelve millions 
of people. Without any warrant for his con- 
duct, he had a made a war of rapine and lust 
against eleven sovereign States, whose only 
provocation had been that they had made an 
effort to preserve the liberties which had 
been handed down to them by their fathers. 
These States had not sought war, but peace, 
and they had found, at the hands of Abraham 
Lincoln, destruction. As a Christian it was 
my duty to say, ‘Lord have mercy upon his 
soul!’ but the d—l will surely take care of his 
memory.”? 








THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS. 





THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS. 


One came over Plymouth Rock. It was 
planted in the New World by representa- 
tives of the middle and lower classes of so- 
ciety. They came to establish, or rather to 
enjoy, freedom of religion and of private 
judgment, preferring a sterile soil, a severe 
climate, and the dangers from wild beasts 
and savages tothe tyranny, intolerance, and 
persecution to which they had been subjected 
for so many years. Even before landing the 
Pilgrims entered into a written agreement 
that their government should be by the will 
of the majority. This was the origin of 
republicanism in America. Schools and 
churches were a part of their system. 
Courts were established for the settlement 
_ of disputes and the punishment of crimes. 
The resort to violence, to the use of deadly 
weapons, and to the duello to vindicate wrongs 
or wounded honor had no place in the gov- 
ernment or institutions of the Puritans. 
They were a law-abiding people, and they 
appealed to the courts and the law and not 
to deadly weapons to settle differences. They 
organized Sunday-schools, where their chil- 
dren were taught to avoid violence; if smit- 
ten on one cheek to turn the other, and to 
return good for evil. They were men of pure 
and blameless lives, who were willing to die 
for their principles. 

The other settled at Jamestown. Here came 
the aristocracy and the dissolute, both of men 
and women. Slavery, which was soon intro- 
duced, increased and spread south and west. 
With the dissolute men and women and 
Slavery came the practice of a resort to the 
‘* Field of Honor”’ for the vindication of per- 
sonal grievances. Here were classes and caste 
at the very organization of their institutions, 
Slavery created and supported a population 
of idlers. These were indifferent to schools, 
for idlers in business pursuits will be idlers 
in the pursuit of knowledge. Legislation of 
course partook of the character of the insti- 
tutions. While education was neglected, 
slaves, as property, were protected. Slaves 


increased in numbers and value; slavery 
became more and more interwoven with the 
character of the people. Ignorance increased, 
and, with ignorance, idlers and violence and 











prejudice, as the concomitants of ignorance 
and idleness. 

Such was the origin of these two civiliza- 
tions. Their early differences have gone on 
widening and diverging, so that at no period 
has the ‘‘barbarism”’ of the one or the Chris- 
tianity of the other been more distinct than 
at the present moment. As a consequence, 
these two civilizations have produced two 
peoples in this country, whose habits, cus- 
toms, mode of life, thoughts, and leading 
tenets, affecting alike individuals and gov- 
ernment, are wholly and entirely different. 

Slavery was a living lie; it was a system 
of violence and hypocrisy. The slaves were 
ever resisting restraints and control, not by 
violence and deadly weapons, of course ; 
yet they were ever requiring control, and a 
great deal of degrading punishment was ad- 
ministered. On the part of the whites there 
was a constant overflow of lying and cheating 
and hypocrisy to govern and work the slaves. 
It was a system of robbery and fraud ; it 
had its terrible effects alike upon white and 
black; it encouraged and licensed violence. 
In the few Sanday-schools organized the 
slaves were taught to obey their wasters ; 
this was the beginning and the ending of 
their lesson. The whites came to believe 
that slavery was a Divine institution; so 
were their children instructed ; the pulpit 
concurred ; and the pulpit concurred also 
by its silence, if not by positive affirmance, 
in the duello. It preached to please slave- 
holders, idlers, duellists, and the ignorant. 
Children at home and in the secular and 
Sunday-schools were eduzated in the pre- 
cepts of slavery and the code. From infancy 
their children were trained to resent insult 
by violence and to resist restraint. 

The very few books published by South- 
ern authors were written to combat the Puri- 
tan tenets of freedom, equality, and justice, 
and in vindication of the peculiar institu- 
tion. To the student it was very ‘‘ peculiar.” 
Among other peculiarities it raised up a peo- 
ple of politicians thoroughly aggressive, and 
even offensive in their aggressiveness. The 
States where this institution existed were 
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covered like locusts with lawyers, doctors, 
and leisurely gentlemen wearing military or 
judicial titles earned in the militia or the 
Profound learning, however, there 
was little or none. They were too idle 
to be eminent, except as politicians. Nor 
have they yet authors of note; and statistics 
show that no valuable patents have ever 
been invented to any extent by the devotees 
of slavery. 

The contrast between these two civiliza- 
tions is apparent at the Centennial. The 
display of mind and of fabrics and progress 
is almost wholly from the free States. The 
Centennial, in its inception, spirit, and man- 
agement, and in its grand import, is the birth 
of freedom. The exhibition on the part of the 
South in its paucity is not because of the 
financial, but a result of the intellectual 
They never had 


courts. 


poverty of that section. 
anything to exhibit but slaves, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, and politicians. They have now 
only the four last. As far as the Exposition 
represents the progress, wealth, enterprise, 
aud loyalty of the free States it is hated by 
the South. If by their fiat the Centennial 
could have been prevented it would not 
have been held. Yet the South has the ad- 
vantage of climate, soil, and mineral re- 
sources, which have been neglected through 
the improvidence of slavery and the influ- 
ence of its civilization. 

To the careful student of these two civili- 
zations, and particularly to a resident of the 
South, the rebellion was not a surprise; nor 
to such a one is the present attitude of South- 
ern Democrats at all a matter of wonder. 
They say they accept the situation, but 
when their particular tenets and sentiments 
are inquired into they have not changed one 
of these. Hence when they resolve that 
they accept the situation they declare a lie. 
Let us see. They still believe in slavery ; 
they believe it was a Divine institution ; 
they believe the North was wrong, unjust, 
and unconstitutional in all its action against 
slavery; they believe they had a right to 
secede, and that they were justified in seces- 
sion and war; they believe in the ‘‘ Lost 
Cause;’’ they believe in ‘State Rights ;” 
they hate Republicans and Republicanism 
just as they hated abolition and abolitionists 





before the war; they hate the North, the 
Union, and the flag ; they never speak of 
the North in private or public, at the South, 
in terms of praise; they never eulogize the 
whole Union or its greatness ; they take no 
pride in it; they always eulogize the South 
and herinstitutions and sentiments and peo- 
ple, but never freedom and her votaries ; 
nor the flag, because it represents them. 
Much is said in this Centennial year about 
shaking hands across the bloody chasm. 
Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, at the Cen- 
tennial the other day expressed the propri- 
ety of abatiug sectional feeling. The Demo- 
cratic press daily berates Republicans as re- 
sponsible for the present sectional animosi- 
This is a question of fact, easily to Le 
Governor Rice was quite right 


ties. 
ascertained. 
in his desire; but the question is, after 
shaking hands, will the Southern Democrats 
abate a jot of their hostility? Their civili- 
zation is aggressive. They are fixed in their 
determination to regain first the old slave 
States and then the control of the National 
By what means are they 
This is a matter of fact, 


Government. 
seeking to do this? 
easy of determination, and not the purpose 
of this article. 

But what is the meaning of this shaking 
hands over the obliteration of sectional feel- 
ing? Is this obliteration to be succeeded by 
the supremacy of either of tliese two civili- 
zations? If so, which of the two? Is the 
blue to be abolished as a nativnal color be- 
cause it is offensive to rebels and traitors ? 
Is the gray to be incorporated with the blue 
and thus elevate the sentiment represented 
by the gray to an equality with the blue? 
Is history to be blotted out in order to ap- 
pease the authors of a rebellion to destroy 
the Union? Are we to cease to call these 
men rebels and traitors and accept them as 
honest, patriotic, and the vindicators of the 
Constitution? They say they were. Are 
the loyal people prepared to accept them on 
these terms ? 

Perhaps the writer can tell the loyal peo- 
ple something new. Itis this: Besides the 
destruction of schools in the South by the 
rebel Democrats, they are weeding out 
school books fromthe North in general, and 
in particular those which contain any refer- 
ence to the South and the war as in the 
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wrong; which speak of the war as a rebel- 
lion or the people as traitors; which con- 
demn slavery or the war, or in the re- 
motest degree criticise the Southern people 
or the war, or any battle of the war, un- 
favorably to the Confederates. In, addition 
to the foregoing, the press, and orators, and 
parents of the South are persistent in teach- 
ing the rising generation that their fathers 
were engaged in a noble, righteous, and 
patriotic cause, which the North, by its 
money, its numbers, and its ‘‘hirelings,’’ 
put down. They spare no pains to educate 
the whole people that they are unconstitu- 
tionally, illegally, wickedly, and maliciously 
oppressed, degraded, and humiliated. 

Briefly, the one civilization recognizes the 
people as masters of property, while the mind 
is left free to accumulate, tu digest, to break 
down the old restrictions and to advance by 
comparison, discussion, and experience. 

The other accepts one class as masters and 
owners of another class of persons, on the 
theory of the inferiority of the latter. This 
system creates in the one class a love of 
power and dominion. This leads to the 
practice of tyranny, to acts of despotism and 
to sentiments fatal to freedom of speech, 
of thought. of the ballot, and of free institu- 
tions. : 

Such is the attitude at this moment of 
these two civilizations. 

The Christianity of the oue is seen in the 
conservative tendency of education and 
wealth ; in the love of peace and good-will ; 
in an uiwillingness to believe or think evil 
of the other; in a tender regard for all parts 
of the Union; and in a broad catholic states- 
manship which embraces the whole of our 
common country. The ‘ barbarism” of the 
other is established by the treason of the re- 
bellion and the crue‘ties of the war; by the 
murder of thousands of Republicans because 
of their opinions ; by the intolerance, ostra- 
cism, and prejudice by which it is propa- 
gated; and by the brutality attending its 
acts of violence, It is seen immediately on 
passing south of ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s line’’ 
in the aimless, listless, hopeless, idle charac- 
ters who hang about towns, cross-roads, and 
depots, cursing ‘‘Yankees’’ and ‘‘niggers.’’ 
been made by the 











The assertion has 


| shall triumph ? 








champions of the civilization of slavery that 


its men of violence constitute an exceptional 
class, as in the free States. The fact is, the 
brutalities practiced upon Republicans have 
been and are committed by the mass of 
whites; the lawyers, doctors ,merchants, 
farmers, and mechanics, approved by the 
ministers. They have no exceptional class. 
The white population is always at leisure 
and always ready for raids, rides, whisky, 
and violence, especially when a Republican 
is to be persecuted or oppressed. There is 
no similarity whatever between the mem- 
bers of these two civilizations, in their senti- 
ments, lives, modes of living, or customs. 
Dueling, slavery, and intolerance and ostra- 
cism toward Republicans are not only 
practiced and believed in by members of the 
churches, but they are preached fromthe pul- 
pit. Away from the towns the ministers are 
the most bitter Democrats of the entire com- 
munity. 

Thus continues the ‘‘irrepressible con- 
flict,’’ more bitter andintolerant than when 
Mr. Seward uttered this living truth, and it 
will continue until one of these two civiliza- 
tions spreads over the whole country. Which 
This is for the people to an- 
swer. One is a civilization of ideas; its pro- 
gress is peaceful, intellectual, law-abiding, 
elevating, loyal, devoted to the sapremacy of 
thought, mind, education, and law. 

The other is intoleraut, proscriptive, dis- 
loyal, violent, aggressive, demoralizing, 
dangerous, and destructive to freedom ; and 
is the embodiment of anti-republican ideas 
and government. 

To which can the National Adininistration 
be most safely intrusted ? Is it prudent to 
place the army, navy, and finances in the 
hands Gf those who so receutly sought to 
dismember ithe Union and entered upon that 
treason by first attempting to destroy these 
three arms of government ? 

By way of stating authoritatively the an- 
tagonisms of these civilizations, reference is 


.? of a work of over 


made to the ‘‘procurial 
six hundred pages, published as late as 
1852, entitled ‘‘ Fletcher’s Studies on 
Slavery.’’?’ The author cites certain ax- 
ioms as Northern heresies, to combat which 
the *‘Studies’’ were prepared. The book 
was written and published in the South, 
where many of the most highly educated in- 
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sist that the colored people are not human, 
but only brutes. The following are a 
few of the ‘‘errors’’ of the North which the 
‘Studies’? quote and seek to correct, viz: 
*¢ All men are born equal ;’’ ‘‘ The rights of 
man are inalienable ;’’ ‘‘No man can become 
property ;’’ ‘‘No man can_own property in 
another ;’? ‘‘Slavery is wholly founded on 
force ;’’ ‘‘ Slavery originates in the power of 
the strong cver the weak;’’ ‘‘ Slavery dis- 
qualifies a man to fulfill the great object of 
his being ;’’ ‘‘To hold slaves is inconsistent | 
with the present state of morals and re- | 
ligion ;’’ ‘‘ Slavery is contrary to the will of | 
God,”’ etc., etc. Of these the author then | 
says: ‘‘Averments of this order are quite | 
numerous. Fanatics receive them and some | 
others do not distinguish them from truths. | 
At any age, and in any conutry, when such | 
errors are generally adopted and become | 
the rules of political action, morals and re- | 





ligion are always in commotion and in danger 
of shipwreck.”’ 


In addition to the foregoing the anthor 
quotes from Dr. Wayland’s Moral Science, 
from Channing, from Rev. Dr. Barnes on 
Slavery, and others opposed to the institu- 
tion, and proceeds to discuss and refute 
them on the basis of the Southern civiliza- 
tion. 

It needs only to be added that hundreds 
and thousands of Republicans ia the South 
have sealed their devotion to the sentiments 
of the Northern civilization with their lives. 
Settlers from the North whose lives have 
been taken by the Southern propagandist 
on account of their sentiments were but the 
vanguard of a higher and better and truer 
civilization in that section. Others, it is to 
be hoped, for the cause and for the country, 
will follow and make the places of the slain 
more than good. Other thousands will fall 
before the same intolerance; but, under 
Providence, the work will go on to its con- 
summation in the triumph of the civilization 
of the Mayflower. 


COSTLY ECONOMY—THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The last session of Congress boasted of | 
eighty-three ci-devant rebels among its mem- | 
bers; these gave the majority in the House to | 
the Southern interest, for the Democrats | 
from the North proved as subservient to their | 
former taskmasters as before the war. The | 
House of Representatives of the Ferty-fourth | 
Congress was then, to all intents and pur- | 
poses, as rebellious in its proclivities as if | 
it were assembled in Richmond, and | 
year of our Lord was 1864 instead of 1576. | 
In fact, to sit in the galleries and listen | 
to the treasonable utterances of the Hon. 
Ben Hill, of Georgia; Rand. Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, e¢ id genus omne, one could hardly | 


the 


realize that the scene was the National Leg- 


islature of the United States, and that the | 
flag which floated above the building bore | 
the stars and stripes and not the stars and | 


bars. | 


Having signalized their advent by dis- | 


in each case as chairman; having, so to 
speak, stripped for the battle, the Democrats 
called upon the world to give them its undi- 
vided attention, to admire their superior 
honesty, prudence, and economy, and wit- 
ness the celerity with which they were about 
to bring the Republican party to grief. They 
offered to prove how recreant to its trust that 
party had been, how nearly it had brought 


, the country to bankruptcy, and how it was 


squandering the public funds by unneces- 
sarily large appropriations for the Executive 
Departments of the Government. The Re- 
publican appropriations had been too large, 
The Democrats would show the world that 


lthe business of the Government could be 


carried on with smaller ones, and that the 
country would be benefited by retrenchment 
in that direction. Instead of one month 
(according to law) the Appropriation Com- 
mittee took eight and a half to do what was 


missing Union employés and attachés of the | required of it, and it was not until the money 
body, and appointing in their places good, | Was due six weeks that the bill was passed 
found rebels; having formed their commit- which unlocked it to the people. And then, 
tees with an ex-rebel or rebel sympathizer | as a result of the boasted economy which the 
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world was to admire, each Department found 
itself sorely crippled. That the rebels in 
Congress were sincere in their desire for 
economy and reform is rendered doubtful by 
their course where it was a question of put- 
ting money into rebel pockets, as witness 
the thousands of personal claims which have 
been pushed through this session accruing 
to the advantage of Southerners who pro- 
fessed to have suffered loss through depre- 
dations of the Union forves during the war. 

But in no public bureau was this false 
economy more absurd and more hurtful to 
the party which is parading itseif before the 
people as the only hope left to the country 
than in the Patent Office. 

This bureau belongs more especially to the 
people than any other Department of the 
Government. The interests which it has in 
charge are not confined to a section or a 
specialty, but permeate, as it were, the whole 
country. It fosters the genius of inventors 
and it protects the interests of manufacturers 
of all kinds of goods—from the needle to the 
sewing machine; from the cooking-stove to 
the Corliss engine; from the toy-perambu- 
lator to the locomotive; from the penknife to 
the saw-mill—all industries are cherished by 
it. Not only are patents issued to inventors, 
but capitalists purchasing such patents from 
patentees are insured in their rights and a 
complete list of patents so issued or trans- 
ferred is published regularly. Therefore 
every machinist, manufacturer, and artisan 
throughout the land has a vital interest in 
the well-being of this office, as well as every 
capitalist. There are doubtless many Dem- 

ocrats whe are inventors, as genius at least 
is not confined to party. There are many of 
the same political bias who hold large por- 
tions, or the whole, of valuable patents pur- 
chased from inventors or assignees. It can- 
not be supposed that these, when they find 
their business interests crippled or injured 
by the so-called economy of their Repre- 


‘sentatives in Congress, will indorse their 


action. It might not trouble them that the 


army should be reduced in number, or the 
pay of the men who fought against treason 
afew years ago becut down; that the pension 
of some poor crippled soldier or the meager 
support of some dead soldier’s widow be 
withheld for a time on account of want of 
clerical force to attend to the issuing of the 





proper papers; or that the officers of the navy 
be ‘‘furloughed’’ for weeks or months; nor 
would the disarmament of the navy, because 
so many vessels have to be put out of com- 
mission, disturb them; nor the numerous 
public buildings in process of erection at a 
standstill and allowed to go to ruin, because 
of a want of funds sufficient either to con- 
tinue the building of them or to properly 
protect them from the wear and tear of the 
elements, to say nothing of laborers turned 
off and out of work with starving families. 
All these things they might contemplate 
with equanimity, but when the far-reaching 
arm of rebel economy touches their own 
pockets! Ah, that is not to be borne with 
anything like patience! 

The business of the office increases yearly 
and requires an enlarged appropriation each 
twelve months, instead of a reduction, and 
the absurdity of that reduction is further 
shown when we remember that with all the 
expense attending it this office is self sup- 
porting—returning an annual sum into the 
Treasury over and above its expenditures. 

The appropriation in this bureau for the 
year 1875-6 was $731,400. The sum which 
the Commissioner decided was the smallest 
to enable him to do justice to the office for 
the year 1876-7 was $689,080, but in the 
eyes of the rebels this was entirely too large 
an amount, and they reduced it further to 
$575,229, a deduction of $113,860 from the 
estimate of the Commissioner. 

Now let us see how much was returned to 
the Treasury in 1875: 

Received from xpnitonenagicestte for 
Patents ..-.<0000% .. $672,514 00 


For copies and recording. pisecbets 64,293 03 
For Official Gazette ........ see. = 6,646 33 


743,453 36 
Expenditures.......0. escceeee veers 721,057 71 
Surplus paid into the United 


States TROARGUTY .c.s.secievserse. BL 1795 65 





To credit Patent fund in United 

States Treasury January 1,1876 886,909 62 

Twenty-one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five dollars and sixty-five cents, then, 
was the return the Patent Office made last 
year up to January, 1875. In that month 
and February the receipts were respectively 

$72,070.40 and $74,651.62, showing a large 
increase in sixty days. 
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The number of applications for patents in! 
1840 was 735, in 1875, 21,638. | 

Cash received for patents in 1840 was, 
$38,056.51, in 1875, was $643,453.36. The 
receipts for February alone, 1876, were in 
excess of the receipts for the whole year of 
1840. 

The success of this office depends upon the 
efficiency of the clerical force, and this force 
requires more special training than in any 
other bureau. The credit of the office, as, 
well as the ‘interests of inventors and capi- 
talists, is endangered by inefficient work. 
The examiners must be men of learning, | 
proficient each in their several specialties, as 
their dictum depends largely the 
When 
we think of the great responsibilities resting | 
at the| 


| 
sum paid them so grudgingly, we are aston | 
| 
| 


upon 
welfare, wemay say, of the country. 


upon these men, and then glance 


ished that they are willing to give services 
so valuable that are so little appreciated. | 
To the twenty-six principal examiners, in_ 
cluding those of trade marks and interfer- 


{ 
u 


ences, the large salary of $2,500 each was 


paid; this the rebels cut down to $2,250, and | 
made a reduction of two in the nuinber. The 
three examiners in chief receive each 33,000, 
reduced by rebel economy to $2,700. There 
was a reduction in compensation and force of 
clerks of class four—in compensation from | 
$1,800 a year to $1,600, and from six to five 


in number; class three from seven to five; 


class two from twenty five to twenty; class 
one from forty to thirty-five. Of the fifty 
copyists, ten were deducted, and among the 
fifty laborers, ten were considered super- 
numerary. The contingent fund was cut 
down from $90,000 to $60,000, and having 


thus, as it were, tied lis hands behind his 
back, Judge Duell finds himself left by the 
rebels to get out of the deep waters as best 


he may. 
The reduction in force has taken place 
the 


The attorneys prae- 


only a short time ago. Yet work is 


F 
already falling behind. 
ticing before the office are clamorit 








r for at-; 


tention. Patent cases and suits before the 
courts are delayed or rendered abortive be- 
cause the specifications or copies of patents, 
or files, nessessary as proofs are not forth- 
Yet the copyists, 





coming at the proper time. 
23. R 


/and remain at his post in spite of it. 


| chief of the bureau for many a day. 


ladies paid salaries from $600 to $900 a year, 
are using every effort tomeet the demand, 
and write till the pen often drops from their 
nerveless fingers. 

This reduction in the face of the protest of 
the Commissioner was a direct insult to that 
gentleman. Either he did not understand 
his business, (the rebels might as well have 
said,) and required to be taught it, or he was 
dishonest, and asked for a larger sum than 
he kuew was necessary in order to appro- 
priate a portion to his private account. We 
are glad for the sake of the public cause and 


| the employés of the office that his amiability 


enabled Judge Duell to overlook the insult, 
There 
has not been a more competent or courteous 
May he 
long coutinue to hold his present position— 


| the right man in the right place. 


The people at a distance from Washington 
have not yet appreciated the wrong done 


i them in thus crippling the Patent Office; 


neither have the newspapers seemed to un- 
derstand the loss to the industries of the 
country by the course of the rebel Congress 
in this particular; but it will not be many 
weeks before the harm will be felt, and then 
the Democrats will receive from the people 
they have so befooled a convincing proof of 
their appreciation of their acts, by their re- 
fusing to indorse them and insisting upon a 
economical plans 


reconsideration of their 


and a more liberal policy, or the alternative 


| of returning to the obscurity and impotence 


to which their treason in 1861 consigned 
them. 


Se 
Tue Republican party has reduced the 
debt since 1866 by $678,000,050; it has re- 


luced taxation by 303,000,000; it has re- ” 


al 
duced expenditures by more than $300,000,- 
000; it has reduced the interest on the debt 
$41,000,000, 


by 
—> 

We never knew a scolding person that 
What makes 


Becanse they cannot gevern 


was able to govern a family. 
people scold ? 
themselves. How can they govern others? 
Those who govern weld are generally calm. 
They are prompt and resolute, but steady 
and mild. 
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THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PROBLEM. 


The great question for the decision of the 
people of the United States in this Centennial 
election is, whether those who so recently sought 
to destroy the Union shall be restored to the con- 


trol of the Government. Can they safely be} 


intrusted with the Federal Administration ? 
Is it prudent to place in their hands the keys 
of the Treasury, the command of the Army 
and Navy, and the power, patronage, and 
influence which the possession of these con- 
fers? To aid the people in their decision it 
is proposed to present facts divided into 
periods as follows: 1. Prior to the war; 
2. Immediately succeeding the war; 3. Sub- 
sequent to reconstruction. These facts will 
show no change in Southern sentiment. So far 
from it, that the same sentiments enter- 
tained before and during the war remain un- 


changed. In truth, that the views hereto- | 


fore prevalent are believed in now. These 
views embrace a belief in slavery; that the 
negro is not human and has no soul; that he 
is unfit to be a citizen and fit only to bea 
servant; that the war was right; that its sup- 
pression was illegal and criminal; that the 
flag is an emblem of oppression and tyranny; 
that free trade and direct taxation is the 
only true national policy; that the Union is 
a league of States, which are sovereign, and 
allegiance is due first to the State, whence 
the right of secession; that the amendments 
to the Constitution are nullities and an out- 
rago; that the ballot-box and free institutions 
are annihilated; that waste, improvidence, 
defalcations, plundering, and indifference to 
schools characterize the legislation of the 
Southern States; that the sentiments, prac- 
tices, and legislation of the South are utterly 
and diametricaliy opposed to the spirit of 
freedom, free institutions, and to the whole 
scope and purpose of the amendments to the 





Constitution; that all the leading theories of 


freedom, and all that is involved in those 
ideas are despised and hated by Southern 
Democrats now, as before the war. The 
proofs in support of these facts will be pub- 
lic documents and Southern newspapers, ex- 
cluding altogether reliance upon the asser- 
tion of any Republican. 
FIRST PERIOD, 

The history, in general and detail, of sla 
very, with allits crimes, is too familiar to be 
repeated. The legisl: 
slavery may be 
from the organizati 
were allowed to be emancipated and masters 
could devise property to them by will. The 
if not the ‘‘barbar- 
] ” 


steps, reached 





ition with reference to 
fly stated, viz: that 


of the States slaves 








intolerance aud cruelty, 


isma,’’ of slavery 








ing 
I 


its legislative crisis in Mississippi, taki 
that State for illustration, in 1857, when it 


| trustee, donee, legatee, or other person 


unconditionally prohibited the power of 
emancipation @. devise of property to slaves 
as follows, (Revised Statutes of 1857, page 23, 
Art. 9 :) 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any person 
either by will, deed, or other conveyance, 
directly or in trust, either express or secret, 
or otherwise, to make any disposition of any 
slave or slaves for the purpose or with the 
intent to emancipate such slave or slaves in 
this State, or to provide that such slaves be 
removed to be emancipated elsewhere, or by 
any evasion or indirection so to provide that 


| the colonization, or any donee or grantee, 


ean accomplish the act, intent, or purpose 
designed to be prohibited by this article. 
Nor shall it be lawful for any ¢ utor, 
uuder 
any pretense whatever to remove any slave 
or slaves from this State with the intent to 
emancipate such slave or slaves. But all 
such wills, deeds, conveyances, dispositions, 
trusts, or other arrangements, made, had, or 








‘intended to accomplish the emancipation of 


any slave or slaves after the death of the 
owner, no matter when made, shall be 
deemed and held entirely null and void, and 
the slave or slaves thereby attempted or in- 
tended to be emancipated shall descend to 
and be distributed among the heirs ai law of 
the te-tator, grantor, or owner, or otherwise 
disposed of as though such testator, grantor, 
or owner had died intestate.”’ 
INCENDIARY BOOKS, ETC 

Equally bigoted and intolerant statutes 
were enncted as to ‘incendiary’? publica- 
tions, speeches, acts, &e., in most of the slave 
States, which need not be quoted, except the 
following from the laws of Mississippi, 
(Revised Statutes, 1857, page 578:) 

Art. 35. “It shall not be lawful for any 
vender of books, or other person, to intro- 
duce into this State for the purpose of sale 
or distribution, or to keep for that purpose 
any book, periodical, pamphlet, newspaper, 
or other publication calculated esign- 
ed to promote insurrection or disaffection 
amongst the slave population of the State, 
or advocating the abolition of slavery; and 
any person so offending shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined in the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, and may, at the discretion of 
the court, be imprisoned in the couuty jail 
for a period not exceeding six months; and 
the board of police of the county where such 
offense is committed, upon satisfuctory proof 
by examination or otherwise that any such 
bohk, periodical, pamphlet, newspaper, or 
other publication has been introduced into 
such county, and is kept therein for 
the purpose of sale or distribution, shall 
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order the same to be seized and destroy- 
” 


Ibid. p. 254, Art, 88: ‘*If any free negro 
or mulatto shall bring into this State or cir- 
culate, or cause to be brought into this State 
or circulated therein, or in any manner aid 
or assist in so doing, any book, magazine, 
pamphlet, or other paper, written or print- 
ed, containing sentiments, doctrine, or ad- 
vice, either directly or indirectly, or by innu- 
endo, calculated to produce disorderly, dan- 
gerous, or rebellious disaffection amongst 
the slaves in this State, or in anywise to en- 
danger the peace of society by exciting riots 
and rebellion amongst the slaves, the of- 
fender, on conviction thereof before the court 
having cognizance, shall be imprisoned in 
the penitentiary for any term not exceeding 
ten years.”’ 

UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLIES. 

Ibid. p. 247, Art. 51: ‘‘ All meetings or 
assemblies of slaves, or free negroes or mu- 
lattoes mixing and associating with such 
slaves, above the number of five, including 
such free negroes and mulattoes, at any 
place of public resort, or at any meeting- 
house or houses in the night, or at any 
school for teaching them reading or writing, 
either in the daytime or night, under what- 
soever pretext, shall be deemed an unlawful 
assembly.’’ 

SLAVERY A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 
As to the general opinions in the South 





touching slavery and the sentiments of free- | 


dom we quote only from a single volume, as 
we might do from many. This volume is 
‘* Studies of Slavery.’’ containing about 700 
pages, and published in 1852 being a labor- 
ed and studied defense of the peculiar insti- 
tution. From the preface of this publication 
we quote briefly. The publisher says: 

‘' This is a legitimate topic of general in- 


onderating lm- 








terest, and it assumes a 

srtance tothe people of the Southern Ameri- 
portance to the people of the Southern Ameri 
can States when the fact taken into con- 
sideration that a general league against the 
institution of African slavery has 
tered into and consummated between most of 
ilized nations of the earth, and prb- 


pre 


is 











been en- 





the ec 














lic opinion in many of the sister of 
our own National Union has taken the same 
direction. le rest is to hav ened 
the slaveholding States before the mighty 





bar of the charge of held- 
ing as property more than 


worth of w 


public opinion on 


ten hupdred mil- 
re ss 


lions of dollars’ 





long to them, which is not an in bi 
2 ” oe £ ££ 2 660 
the property of man. * x % % % The 
- ‘: . 2 . ; ‘ 
time has come when the South ntel 





her plea of defense.”’ 











: ee 
author has not only mar to 
of impregnable deiense mandat 
sanctions of the sacred writings concerning 





the slave institutions, but he has drawn 


powerful auxiliaries from the sources of 
ancient history”’ * * * * * ‘The 
author has also analyzed the fountain of 
moral philosophy, and detected the bitter 
waters of error so industriously infused by 
the eloquent and magical pens of such 
writers as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Paley, 
Dr. Channing, Dr. Wayland, Mr. Barnes, 
and others. He has confined himself to the 
moral and ethical bearings of the question, 
scarcely touching upon its political aspect— 
a course calculated to render the book far 
more useful to the dispassionate seekers 
after truth who may belong to different po- 
litical sects.” 

From the introduction by the author we 
quote only sufficient to exhibit the senti- 
ments of freedom which are contested by the 
Southern people, whose notions of slavery 
and freedom this author seeks to sustain. 
He cites a dozen or more terse sentiments 
which are accepted as axioms by the devo- 
tees of freedom, but which the author de- 
clares to be ‘‘ errors’’ of ‘‘fanatics.’? Some 
of these axioms of freedom which he declares 
to be errors are these: 

‘‘Man cannot own property in man;’’ ‘all 
men are created equal;’’ ‘‘slavery is con- 
trary to religion;’”’ ‘‘the rights of man are 
inalienable;”’ ‘‘slavery is founded on force;”’ 
‘slavery originates in the power of the 
strong over the weak;’’ ‘‘slavery disquali- 
fies a man to fulfill the great object of 
his being;’’ ‘‘slavery is inconsistent with the 
mora) nature of man;’’ ‘‘to hold in slavery 
is inconsistent with the present state of 
morals and relipion.”’ 

The author then says of these and others 
like them: 

‘“‘Averments of this order are guite nu- 
merous. Fanatics receive them, and some 
others do not distinguish them from trath. 
At any age and in any country where such 
errors are generally adopted and become the 
rules of political action morals and religion 
are alwa in commotion and in danger of 
shipwreck ; for altb where man has 
only approached so far towards civilization 
that even the enlightened can merely per- 
ceive them as rudimental, yet the great 
principles that influence human life, moral- 
ity, and religion are everywhere and always 
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have been the same.’ 


NEGROES NOT HUMAN. 





It may be stated as a fact that some of 
the most le sd scholars of the South hold 
the African to be brutes, barbarians, and 


, and hence that the Constitu- 
inoperative. We 


tional amendments are 





wight refer to distinguished jurists, ex- 
judges of the highest courts, and teachers, 
by name, and perhaps mey do so in future 


chapters. 
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: LEGISLATION, 
1. The lands donated by Congress to the 
several States were equal or nearly so. Take 


Mississippi as a representative Southern | 


State, and Iowa as illustrating the Western 
States. Iowais dotted all over with high 
schools, academies, norma! schools, and dis- 
trict schools. Her Jands and funds may be 
estimated at from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
In the South these lands are all squandered 
and in the hands of favorite Democrats. The 
money received on sales was loaned to indi- 


viduals and railroads, and the notes taken | 


are worthless. The books and records of Mis- 
sissippi exhibit millions of these worthless 
notes, now representing these lands and 
funds. 

As toa school system in any of the old 
slave States, there never was any. A few 
sickly colleges, generally hot-beds of seces- 
sion sentiments, maintain a feeble existence. 
The ‘‘district school-house,’’? as known in 
the free States never obtained in the South, 
and is not to be found; a few log-houses, 
with stick and mud chimneys, excepted. 

2. Large quantities of lands were also 
donated by Congress for internal improve- 
ments. These were also promptly squan- 
dered and held by Democrats. See the 
records. Estimated number of acres doua- 
ted to Mississippi, (and the same to other 
States,) one million acres; estimated present 
valne, $1,000,000. 

All gone, glimmering, Democrats know 
where, and to whom. 

DEFALCATIONS OF STATE OFFICIALS. 

Take Mississippi, for example. In three 
several years three several State Treas- 
urers defaulted in amounts aggregating 


$281,607.41. Official documents show | 


that fines and /orfritures collected all 
over the State failed to be returned to the 
treasury. Sosaid a Democratic Governor 


in his message. The State printer drew | 


several thousand doijars for work never 
performed. The press of that day charged the 
State Treasurer with employing funds in the 
treasury to buy State warrants for forty 
cents on the dollar «nd turning in the war- 
rants at par, thus saving to himself sixty 
cents on the dollar. State warrants ranged 
in those days at forty to sixty cents on the 
dollar. 

In one year the number of county tax col- 
lectors in defunit was twenty-six, or nearly 


one-half the counties in the State, in the | 








aggregate sum of $25,080. 


In another year there were thirty-three | 


(over half in the State) county tax collec- 
tors in default, in the aggregate sum of $90 
617.46. 

Another State Treasurer had made no @«n- 
tries in his books fortwelve months. He never 
did aud never could settle with the State. 


The Adjutant General’s books were also 
|reputed to be in such confusion asto furnish 
|no data for a report. 

Still another State Treasurer’s books were 
jin such confusion, he having died, that’ ne 

settlement could be had with the State. 

‘The State treasury was so low at one time 
| the members of the Legislature could not 
be paid, and by resolution that body ad- 
journed, -resolving that ‘‘the most laudable 
course was to return to their homes and await the 
| ability of the State to meet their claims.’? 

| The records show that discrepancies ex- 
jisted in the Auditor’s and Treasurer's ac- 
| counts aggregating nearly $200,000. 

The records also say that ‘‘there is large 
discrepancies in other trust funds.’? 

The State loaned to one of the railroads a 
Jarge sum, of which $45,000 were paid for 
purchase of negroes. What became of the 
| negroes, and what Democratic pets received 
lthem, the records fails utterly to show. 
| Governor McNutt, in a message, said: 
“Not more than one-half of the taxable 
|property of the State is ever assessed, and 
|large portions of the taxes collected are 
jnever paid into the State treasury.’? That 
| was before the days of ‘‘carpet-baggers.’’ 
| Complaint is made that Republicans con- 
| ferred upon Governor Ames power to appoint 
jtax-collectors. Governor McNutt recom- 
jmended and urged that this power be con- 
lferred npon him as a dernier ressort for the 
lsafety of the funds of the State. 
| Complaint is also made of a Republican 
Legislature because it required judicial 
printing and advertising to be given to Re- 
[publican newspapers. Governor McNutt 
| paid the Democratic newspapers of his day 
$23,000 out of the contingent fund allowed 
jhim. J.afe Republican Governors have not 
lhad half that sumallowed for all contingent 
purposes. 

The tax on six hundred lots of land in 


| 
j Tunica county aggregated less than $40. 
|The cost of selling these lots, paid by Dem- 
| ocratic officials, was over $4,000. 

| In 1857 a Democrat was sent to Washing- 
| ive from Government about $100,- 
000 of agricultural land scrip. He was paid 
$15,709.85 for that Service. In 1870 Gover- 
nor Alcorn went to Washington and re- 
ceipted for nearly twice that sum, for which 
he charged and was paid only his actua! ex- 
penses. 

The repudiation of the millions borrowed 
jiu Kurope is now public history. The kl 
lation preparatory to that lean and the re 
in th 

ts, with branches 
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created two mouster 


jalloverthe State. Bonds were issued in 
jdue form and were guaranteed by the State. 
(On these the movey was borrowed. Suit 
was brought in the State courts and iinal 
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judgment was rendered in the court of last 
resort, on a test case, in favor of the bond- 
holders. The act of repudiation was by the 
people and the Executive. The completion 
of the schemes of legislation creating the 
banks mentioned involved liabilities by the 
State of nearly fifty millions! The release was 
by repudiation and rebellion. 

It is estimated that the 
Democratic rule in Mississippi has been over 
$40,000,000. Since reconstruction there have 
been more Democratic than Republican de- 
faulters in Mississippi, as the records prove. 
This occurs from the fact that in Democratic 
counties there have been, of course, Deio- 
cratic officials, who, in greater number than 
Republicans, have been defaulters. 
DEFALCATIONS OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS 

SISSIPPI. 

We submit a list (not complete) of Demo- 
cratic office-holders in Mississippi who proved 
defaulters to the United States Government. 
We have not included a defaniter for less 
than $1,000. Those who defaulted for less 
than that ameunt are simply ‘‘too numerous 
to mention.’’? The list is, so far as we can 
get hold of the official reports, brought up 
to 1861 from 1830. Democratic officials 
ceased defaulting when the Democratic party 
got out of power. They say they have stolen 
nothing lately. The thief in jail might say 
the same thing, and for the same reason, to- 
wit: want of opportunity. 

The Republican administration exposes 
and punishes thieves. The Democrats never 
punished one of all this long list of default- 
ers. And the thousand little defaulters went 
zvot free, too. This is the way they did it 
in the palmy days of the pure Democracy : 
The biggist defaulter in the list, Wiley P. 
Harris, of Columbus, was indorsed by his 
Democratic Representative in Congress as 
‘fone of the main pillars of Democracy,’’ as 
of ‘‘diffused and deserved popularity,’’ and 
as ‘one of the earliest and most distinguished 
friends of the administration in Mississippi.”’ 
After fifteen warnings, extending through 
two years, Mr. Harris was permitted to re- 
sign, and to nominate and secure the ap- 
pointment of his successor, and the Secre- 
tary quietly entered on the books of the 
United States Treasury: ‘‘Balance due from 
Mr. Harris, $109,178.00.”’ 

In about a year this successor to Harris 

was found to be a defaulter for $50,000. Mr. 
Garesche, the Treasury official sent down to 
report upon his default, says: 

“The man seems really penitent, and I 
am inclined to think, in common with his 
friends, that he is honest and has been led 
away by the example of his predecessor and 
a certain looseness in the code of morality 
which does not move in so limited a circle 
ar it does at home.”’ 
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actual cost of 





And Mr. Garesche goes on to say: 

‘Another receiver would probably follow in 
the footsteps of the two. You will not be sar- 
prised, therefore, if 1 recommend that he be 
retained.”’ 

And he was retained; and in October fol- 
lowing he was allowed to resign, and the 
Secretary entered against his name, ‘‘In- 
debted $50,000, as per last statement.’ 
Defaulting Receivers of Public Moneys in Mis- 





sissippt. 

Trustell Quarles, Jackson, ......... $1,060 00 
Wm. D. McKay, Lexington ....... - 9,987 23 
A. W. MeDaniel, Washin; rton..... 6,090 00 
Samuel Smith, St. — sevese 33,090 92 
G. Conway, vis ecsecceen, DG ke Um 
ao; Ei. Owens, os oe soe 080d OU eee 
S. W. Dickson, Choctaw............ 11,231 90 
G. B. Crutcher, = é sseceniecsoe) | bpOGREEEEEE 
G. B. Dameron, ‘°° -. 38,714 81 
W. P. Harris, Columbus coo 109,178 08 
G. D. Boyd, Sie) cecdabsnetavers 50,937 20 
A. H. Sterling, Chocthuma.......... 10,738 70 


Defaulting Depositories of Public Moneys. 
Agricultural Bank of Mississippi..583,404 ¢ 





Tombigbee Bank...........00: seseseses DOLE OO 
Onited States Marshal. 
A. G. Wier, North Mississippi... 1,949 03 
Judicial Officers. 

R. M. Gaines, U. 8. Attorney...... 4,000 00 
& Wie CRAY IOs wcset 2,006 71 
es PEULON cc; cose. scnpeeece esesteees’ Sg aEvEn ee 
Postmasters. 

Wim, Deloy, Oxford. ........:.:ssecses 2:90 
C. P. McDaniel, Clinton.......0. sess 3210, 10 
C. R. Dickson, Jackson ..........064 3,134 94 
Wm. D. Ray, Collector Vic ksburg. . 4,880 54 


Ah! those were happy days. There was 
thev no Republican President to issue the 


mandate, ‘‘Let no guilty man _ escape.’’ 
There was then no Republican administra- 
tion to pursue into jail and bankruptcy 


every defaulter, as it is at this very moment 
doing in the United States courts in Missis- 
sippi. We repeat that the foregoing are from 
a single State, taken by way of illustration, 
and uot a tithe even as to that State, much 
less as to other States. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

This period begins with the attempt of 
President Johnson to reconstruct the South- 
ern States. Judge Sharkey, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice, was appointed Governor of Mississippi. 
A constitutional convention was convened. 
Its action with referefice to emancipation 
was of the most cautious and reserved char- 
acter. The convention only recognized the 
fact of emancipation. It did not adopt it or 
declare it. The record this: Whereas 
slavery having been abolished it shall not ex- 
ist, &c. 

With a few changes the old constitution 


is 
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was adopted in August, 1865. Under this 
constitution a Legislature convened in No- 
vember of that year. 

LEGISLATION. 

A county court was created with jurisdic- 
tion of all minor offenses, including ‘‘unlaw- 
ful assemblages,’’ which under prior statutes 
had reference to slaves, free negroes, and 
white men assembling with them. 

This court was authorized to inflict corpo- 
ral punishment by ‘‘suspending the party 
by the thumb,” &e. 

In case of the conviction of a freedman for 
any of the offenses enumerated and he failed 
to pay the fine or penalty for five days, ‘‘the 
sheriff shall hire such freedman to any person who 
will pay such fine and costs for the shortest term 
of service of such freedman.’’ 

Je Suppose the shortest term bid was for 
life! There is nothing in the statute to pre- 
vent its consummation.—(Laws of Misssis- 
sippi, approved November 24, 1865.) The 
affidavit to compel a plaintiff in an action to 
give security for costs could only be made 
by a white person.—(Jb., ch. 3, p. 81.) 

Freedmen were prohibited to acquire or 
lease real estate except they might rent or 
lease in towns under the direction of the au+ 
thorities. 

Freedmen could be witnesses only where a 
freedman was a party to a suit, and in crim- 
inal cases where the offense was upon the 
freedman or his goods. 

They were required to find homes annually 
by the second Monday of January, and have 
a certificate of the fact. 

Contracts with freedmen were required to 
be in writing, attested by a civil officer. 

A freedman quitting his employer was lia 
ble to be arrested and returned by any per- 
son or officer.—[Laws of Miss., 1865, ch. 4, 
entitled ‘‘An act to confer civil rights on 
freedmen, and for other purposes.’’] (The 
other purposes seem to prevail in the in- 
famous act.) 

It was made the duty of all civil officers to 
report to the probate court all colored chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age with a 
view to finding them homes, and thousands 
were thus indentured by utterly illegal and 
void proceedings. Hundreds of these have 
been released on habeas corpus. Some are 
still in this bondage. In all cases where 
there was no record evidence of the age of a 
eolored person the probate court was em- 
powered to fix it. Probably there was not 
record proof of the age of a single colored 
person in the State. O, shame, where is 
thy blush !—(Laws of Miss., 1865, ch. 5.) 

Chapter VI of the laws of 1865 being an act 
with regard to vagrants was so manifestly 
aimed at the colored people that it may 
be somewhat fully quoted : 

Sec. 1. ‘‘ That all rogues and vagabonds, 





idle and dissipated persons, beggars, jug- 
glers, or persons practicing unlawful games’ 
or plays, runaways, common drunkards, 
night-walkers, pillagers, lewd, wanton, or 
lascivious persons in speech or behavior, 
common railers and brawlers, persons who 
neglect their calling or employment, mis- 
spend what they earn, or do not provide fer 
the support of themselves or their families 
or dependents, and all other idle and disor- 
derly persons, including all who neglect all 
lawful business, or habitually misspend their 
time by frequenting houses of ill-fame, 
gaming-houses, or tippling-shops, shall be 
deemed and considered vagrants under the 
provisions of this act, and on conviction 
thereof shall be fined not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, with all accruing costs, and be 
imprisoned at the discretion of the court not 
exceeding ten days.”’ 

Sec, 2. ‘‘All freedmen, free negroes, and 
mulattoes in this State, over the age of eigh- 
teen years, found on the second Monday in 
January, 186, or thereafter, with no lawful 
employment or business, or found unlaw- 
fully assembling themselves together, either 
in the day or night time, and all white per- 
sons so assembling with freedmen, free ne- 
groes, or mulattoes, or usually associating 
with freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes on 
terms of equality, or living in adultery or 
fornication with afreedwoman, free negro, or 
mulatto, shall be deemed vagrants, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined in the 
sum of not exceeding, in the case of a freed- 
man, free negro, or mulatto, fifty dollars, 
and a white man two hundred dollars, and 
imprisoned at the discretion of the court, 
the free negro not exceeding ten days and 
the white man not exceeding six months.”’ 

Sec. 5. ‘‘All fines and forfeitures collected 


under the provisions of this act shall be paid 


into the county treasury for general county 
purposes, and in case any freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto shall fail, for five days 
after the imposition of any fine oy forfeiture 
upon him or her for violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, to pay the same, that 
it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of 
the sheriff of the proper county to hire out 
said freedman, free negro, or mulatto, to any 
person who will, for the shortest period of 
service, pay said fine or forfeiture and all 
costs; provided a preference shall be given 
to the employer, if there be one, in which 
case the employer shall be entitled to deduct 
and retain the amount so paid from the 
wages of such freedman, free negro, or mu- 
latto, then due or to become due; and in 
case such freedman, free negro, or mulatto 
cannot be hired out he or she may be dealt 
with as a pauper.”’ 

Sec. 6. ‘That the same duties and liabili- 
ties existing among white persons of this 
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State shall attach to freedmen, free negroes, 
and mulattoes, to support their indigent 
famiiies, and all colored paupers; and that 
in order to secure a support for such indi- 
gent freedmen, free negroes, and mnlattoes, 
it shall be lawful, and it is hereby made the 
duty of the boards of county police of each 
county in this State, to levy a poll or capita- 
tion tax on each and every-freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and sixty years, not to exceed the sum 
of one dollar annually to each person so 
taxed; which tax, when collected, shall be 
paid into the county treasurer’s hands, and 
constitute a fund, to be called the Freedman’s 
Pauper Fund, which shall be applied by the 
commissioners of the poor for the mainte- 
nance of the poor of the freedmen, free ne- 
groes, and mulattoes ofthis State, under such 
regulations as may be established by the 
boards of county police in the respective 
counties of this State.’’ 

Sec. 7. ‘‘If any freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto shall fail or refuse to pay any tax 
levied according to the provisions of the 
sixth section of this act it shall be prima 
facie evidence of vagrancy, and it shall be 
the duty of the sheriff to arrest such freed- 
man, free negro, or mulatto, or such person 
refusing or neglecting to pay such tax, and 
proceed at once to hire, for the shortest time, 
such delinquent tax-payer to any one whowill 
pay the said tax, with accruing costs, giving 
preference to the employer if there be one,”’ 

Chapter VIII, same year, is an act to re- 
organize the militia, which is done ona grand 
seale, confining the force to the whites. 

The reorganization of the militia under the 
Republicans included both colors, and that’s 
where the shoe pinched. The exemption laws 
of the State were for whites only. , 

Chapter XIV of the laws of 1865 was an 
act to provide for the support of wounded 
and disabled soldiers, and for the support 
education of indigent children of deceased 
and soldiers and the relief of indigent fam- 
ilies of the State. For this purpose twenty 
per centum of the revenue of the State was 
reserved annually, to constitute a permanent 
fund for that purpose. 

Chapter XXI, as to laying out and 
working roads, simply amends prior statutes 
by substituting freedmen for slaves and em- 
ployer for master. 

AMMUNITION FOR THE MILITIA. 

Chapter XXI (laws of 1865) appropriates 
$5,000 for the purchase of ammunition for 
the militia. What for ? 

FREEDMEN IN DANGER. 

Chapter XXIII being somewhat extraordi- 
nary ought to be liberally quoted: 

Src. 1. ‘‘That no freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto, not in the military service of the 
United States Government, and not licensed 





so to do by the board of police of his or her 
county, shall keep or carry fire-arms of any 
kind, or any ammunition, dirk, or bowie- 
knife; and on conviction thereof, in the 
county court, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding ten dollars, and pay the costs of 
such proveedings, and all such arms or am- 
munition shall be forfeited to the informer; 
and it shall be the duty of every civil and 
military officer to arrest any freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto found with any such arms 
or ammunition, and cause him or her to be 
committed for trial in default of bail.’’ 

Sec. 2. ‘‘Any freedman, free negro, or mulatto 
committing riots, routs, affrays, trespasses, 
malicious mischief, cruel treatment to ani- 
mals, seditious speeches, insulting gestures, 
language, or acts or assaults on any person, 
disturbance of the peace, exercising the 
functions of a minister of the Gospel without 
a license from some regularly organized 
church, vending spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors, or committing any other misde- 
meanor. the punishment of which is not 
specifically provided for by law, shall, upon 
conviction thereof in the county court, be 
fined not less than ten dollars and not more 
than one hundred dollars, and may be im- 
prisoned, at the discretion of the court, not 
exceeding thirty days,”’ 

Sec. 3. “‘If any white person shall sell, 
lend, or give to any freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto any fire-arms, dirk, or bowie-knife, 
or ammunition, or any spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors, such person or persons so 
offending, upon conviction thereof in the 
county court of his or her county, shall be 
fined not exceeding fifty dollars, and may 
be imprisoned, at the discretion of the court, 
not exceeding thirty days.”’ 

Sec. 4. ‘That all the penal and criminal 
laws now in force in this State defining of- 
fenses and prescribing the mode of punish- 
ment for crimes and misdemeanors commit- 
ted by slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, be, 
and the same are hereby, re-enacted and 
declared to be in full force and effect against 
freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes, ex- 
cept so far as the mode and manner of trial 
and punishment have been changed or al- 
tered by law.’ 

Sec. 5. ‘That if any freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto convicted of any of the misde- 
meanors provided against by this act shall fail 
or refuse for the space of five days after con- 
viction to pay the fine and costs imposed, 
such person shall be hired out by the sheriff 
or other officer at public outcry to any white 
person who will pay said fine and all costs, 
and take such convict forthe shortest time.”’ 

A BLOW AT FREE LABOR. 

Chapter XLIV levied a tax of $2 per bale 
on cotton and exempted from taxes disabled 
Confederate soldiers. 
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MORE DANGER TO FREEDMEN. 

Section one of Chapter XLVIII should 
be copied: at length: 

Sec. 1, ‘‘In every case where any wh'te 
person has been arrested and brought to 
trial, by virtue of the provisions of the tenth 
section of the above-recited act, in any court 
in this State, upon suflicient proof being 
made to the court or jury upon the trial be- 
fore said court that any freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto has falsely and maliciously caused 
the arrest and trial of said white person or 
persons, the court shall render up a judg- 
ment against said freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto for all costs of the case, and impose 
a fine not to exceed fifty dollars and im- 
prisonment in the county jail not to exceed 
twenty days; and for a failure of said freed- 
man, free negro, or mulatto to pay or cause 
to be paid all costs, fines, and jail fees, the 
sheriff of the county is hereby authorized 
and required, after giving ten days’ public 
notice, to proceed to hire out at public out- 
cry, at the court-house of the county, said 
fréedman, free negro, or mulatto, for the 
shortest time, to raise the amount necessary 
to discharge said freedinan, free negro, or 
mulatto from all costs, fines, and jail fees 
aforesaid.’’ 

By Chapter XLIV freedmen were pro- 
hibited to hunt hogs or other stock on lands 
other than their own, and for violation were 
liable to be sold to pay fines and costs. 

COURTS VIRTUALLY CLOSED TO FREEDMEN. 

Chapter LVIII declared that no justice of 
the peace should issue a warrant or sum- 
mons unless upon security for costs, thus 
effectually closing the courts to the colored 
people. 

Chapter LXV released all Confederate sol- 
diers from prosecution for misdemeanors 
committed prior to the war. 

REVENUE AND TAXATION, 

Chapter LXXIII is an act to raise revenue. 
It levies only ten cents on one hundred dol- 
lars in value of realestate. Atthis tax, land 
valued at $1,000 would pay only $1. Tens 
of thousands of acres were assessed at only 
fifty cents, and even twenty-five cents per acre, 
so that on 20,000 acres he might pay a 
tax of only $5. Most lands were assessed at 
$3 to $5 per acre, none over$10. At $10 per 
acre a man would pay a tax of only $10 (ten 
dollars) on a valuation of 1,000 acres, 

But every description of labor and per- 
sonal property were heavily taxed—hacks, 
drays, ete., ete.—so that a poor barber 
would pay a tax of $25, while a planter 
owning a farm of 1,000 acres, assessed at $10 
per acre, would pay a tax of only $10, and 
so on through the catalogue. 

CASTE. 

By Chapter LXXI1X freedmen were forbid- 

den to ride on first-class cars. 


| 








JOHNSON APPROVED. 

By joint resolution approved December 6, 
1865, the Legislature of Mississippi indorsed 
President Johnson, expressing the belief and 
hope that his namé would be crowned with 
‘*unfading honor.’’ 

By joint resolution approved November 8, 
1865, the President was requested to with- 
draw the United States troops from Missis- 
sippi. What for? 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

In the Laws of 1865, page 270 to page 274, 
will be found an able and studied report of a 
committee upon the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

On page 274 will be found this record : 


** Resolved, therefore, by the Legislature of 





Mississippi, That it refuses to ratify the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.”’ 

This was concurred in by both houses and 
approved by the Governor December 4, 1865. 
JEFF DAVIS AND JACOB THOMPSON. 

In the Laws of 1865, trom page 274 to page 
284, will be found memorials by the Legisla- 
ture to Congress and to the President, ask- 
ing the repeal of the oath of office, and 
praying the pardon of Jacob Thompson and 
Jefferson Davis. For the sublime of eulogy 
these memorials extol Davis and Thompson 
beyond anything of the kind on record. 
They are made very gods. 

LAWS OF 1866-7 

October 30, 1866, Laws of 1866-7, the 
Governor of Mississippi was authorized to 
appoint two commissioners to proceed to 
Washington to intercede for Jeff Davis. 

Chapter CLXII, Laws of 1866-7, provides 
artificial limbs for Confederate soldiers. 

Chapter CLXV, Laws of 1866-7, should be 
given in full: Z 

Secrion 1. ‘‘That no suit or motion, civil or 
criminal, shall be commenced or prosecuted 
in any court in this State against any civil 
or military officer or person who held office 
in this State during the recent war, for any 
act of omission or commission done or omit- 
ted, in obedience to any act of the Legisia- 
ture passed after the 9th day of January, 
1861, whether said act has been or may here- 
after be declared unconstitutional or not.’’ 

Sec, 2. ‘‘That a general amnesty or pardon 
is hereby extended to any and all military 
officers or privates who are charged or may 
hereafter be charged with any offense com- 
mitted in the execution of any military order 
of any military officer in the then Confeder- 
ate States.’’ 

Chapter CCCXXII, Laws of 1866-7, au- 
thorized the Governor to appoint two lead- 
ing members of the bar of Mississippi to as- 
sist in the defense of Jeff Davis, and $20,000 
were appropriated to defray their expenses. 
None of this sum was ever returned to the 
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treasury, and not one word was ever heard | 
from these ‘‘ leading members of the bar of | tee upon the various means of upholding 


Mississippi’’ in the trial. They no doubt 
had a good time, and the money was ex- 
pended. 

Chapter CCCCX, Laws of 1866-7, directs 
the payment of a continuous salary to Gov- 
ernor Clark for his full term, he having 
been, as the act recites, ‘‘forcibly ejected 
from his office’? by the United States, and 
afterward arrested and held by the Federal 
Government. 
on the part of the Government, in the opinion 
of the Mississippi Legislature. 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


| 
| 


| made during the rebellion to the Legislature 
| of Mississippi by a committee of that body. 








One is from a report of the select commit- 


| Government and extending relief to the peo- 


ple during the existence of the blockade, 


After discussing finances as a policy, criti- 
cising Northern finances and extolling South- 
ern means of credit in the usual bombastic 
style of Southern Democrats, we find this: 

“Congress, by strict embargo laws, can 


This was a criminal outrage | prevent any cotton from going North until 
|their manufacturing establishments would 
| be closed. 
| refused to make an honorable peace, the war 


If then the Northern Government 


On page 7384, Laws of 1866-7, is this re- | could be safely carried into Africa. The in- 


cord : ‘ 

‘Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, That the State of Mississippi 
refuse to ratify the amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States proposed by Con- 
gress as Article 14. Adopted wnanimously 
by the House of Representatives January 
25, 1867. 

‘* Unanimously concurred in by the Senate 
January 30, 1867. 

“Approved January 31, 1867.’’ 

In the foregoing will be found the whole 
animus of slavery and the rebellion. The 
next period will embrace selections from the 
Southern Democratic press from 1865 to 1876, 
showing that the present situation las been 
contemplated and brought on by deliberate 
design. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

The intelligent reader of these scraps of 
history will not fail to see that the present 
condition of affairs is precisely that which 
Democrats have from the first sought to pro- 
duce. They opposed reconstruction and de- 
nounced the measure and its friends with 
the same malice, the same threats, the same 
language of defamation, and the same decla- 
ration ot disorder and violence that they em 
ploy now. They denounced all Government 
officials, even the officers of the army, in the 
same terms they now denounce Republi- 
cans. They employed the term ‘‘carpet-bag- 
ger,’’ and denounced Northern Republican 
settlers as such, and as ‘‘thieves,’’ ‘‘scoun- 
drels,’’ and ‘‘jail-birds,’’? before there was 
any Republican party in the South. They 
threatened turbulence and violence in op- 
position to reconstruction, and threatened 
the state of things now existing if that 
measure was carried out. They are carrying 
out now, in opposition to Republicans and to 
regain power, the very threats made years 
ago. 

BURNING NORTHERN CITIES. 

This period may be appropriately intro- 
duced by two items, having peculiar signifi- 
cance in connection with the events of the 





war. 





vaders and coast robbers could be pursued to their 


| dens, and, if nothing else would insure peace and 


safety to the Southern people, their heartless ene- 
mies could be slain by the light of their own burn- 
ing dwellings.” 

The above report was signed by ‘J. B. 
Gladney, chairman.”’ Mr. G, is a prominent 
and leading White Line Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi, and is understood to be a candidate 
for a high office. 

THE CONFEDERATE FLAG. 

The other item was the public recitation 
of the following lines and the waving and 
folding of a Confederate flag. This occurred 
in December, 1865, in a public hall ina leading 
city of the South, and was witnessed by the 
writer. The hall was packed by Southern 
people, and the intensity of affection mani- 
fested for the flag as it was slowly furled and 
laid away by the young lady on the stage, 
who was the actress on that occasion, lan- 
guage cannot express: 


THE CONQUERED BANNER. 
BY “MwOINA.” 


[The Rey, A. J. Ryan, Catholic Priest ot 
Knoxville, Diocese of Nashville, Tennessee. } 


Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 

Round its staif’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it. 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 

And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it; 

And its foes now scorn and brave it ; 
Furl it, hide it—let it rest, 


Take that Banner down, ’tis tattered ! 

Broken is its staff and shattered ! 

And the valiant hosts ure scattered, 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! tis hard for us to fold it! 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 

Hard that those whoonce unrolled it, 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furi that Banner—furl it sadly— 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave— 
Swore that freemen’s swords would never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag shall float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave! 
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Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that Banner—it is trailing! 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe, 

For, though conquered, they adore it! 

Love the cold, dead hands that bore it! 

Weep for those who fell before it! 

Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 

gut, oh! wildly they deplore it 

Now who furit and fold it so. 

Furl that Banner! true ‘tis gory, 

Yet tis wreathed aroused with glory, 

And ‘twill live in song and story, 

Though its tolds are in the dust: 

For its fame on brightest pases, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 

Fur) its fold though now we must. 
Furl that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead, 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 

Let it droop there, juried forever, 

For its people's Aopes are dead! 

The ‘Stars and Bars’’ are only ‘‘furled’’ 
and at “‘rest.’’ They will be unfurled and 
thrown to the breeze when opportunity 
offers, Such is the Southern idea. These 
lines were not then very generally in print, 
and were furnished to the writer in manu- 
script by a Southerner, as were also the fol- 
lowing: 

“Oh, the South, the sunny, sunny South! 

Laud of true feeling—land forever mine ; 

I drink the kisses of her rosy mouth 

And my heartswells witha draught of wine. 
Oh! by ber lovely pines that wave and sigh, 

Oh! by her myriad flowers that bloom and 

fade, 
By all the thousand beauties of her sky, 

And the sweet solace of her forest shade, 
She’s mine—she’s ever mine! 

Mortal or divine— 

Will 1 e’er resien— 
Will never dic—do ought but fly.” 
INFAMOUS INDECENCY. 

In the summer of 1873 the [Hinds County 
( Miss.) Gazette, now notorious for its inflam- 
matory suggestions to White Liners, devoted 
one-half a column to a proposition to ship to 
Massachusetts 50,000 selected ‘‘buck nig- 
gers’? for intermarriage with the women of 
that State. The article was exceedingly 
gross, yet the editor of the Gazette is re- 
pated a member of the church in high stand- 
ing, and it is also asserted that he was at one 
time editor of an abolition paper in Ohio. 

What he is now may be inferred from his 
advice to send ‘‘regulators’’ to oversee Re- 
publican meetings, and from his plan to im- 
prove the people of Massachusetts. Owing 
ta the offensive nature of that article, we 
give only brief extracts to show its charac- 
ter: *‘ Both sections of the Union would be 
greatly benefited by the arrangement. The 
South would get rid of a non-producing 
population, while the females of Massachu- 
setts would be furnished with a legal hus- 
band apiece, and, besides, Massachusetts 


farnished, in the future, with a race of men 





vastly superior, in many respects, to the 
present average Massachusetts man.’’ ‘‘And 
there would be an eternal fitness in this ar- 
rangement. Massachusetts has mourned more 
seriously over the hard fate of the poor ne- 
gro than any other State, and her people 
have labored longer and harder to bring him 
up to an equality with the whites than any. 
other people. Our first-class colored bucks 
are entirely worthy of the hands and hearts 
of the young girls of Massachusetts.’’ 

The suggestion of Mr. Harper was quoted 
approvingly by many Democratic papers, 
particularly by the Winona Advance, the 
organ of Hon. Mr. Money, member of Con- 
gress from Mississippi, and lately the editor. 
Whether he was editor in 1873, or whether 
he approves or disapproves of the article of 
the pious old Harper, we are ignorant. 

Other papers cast slurs upon the virtue of 
female teachers from the North, and one in 
particular warned the people that they were 
all ‘‘spies.’’ : 

ATTEMPTS TO DEFEAT RECONSTRUCTION. 

The following are some of the modes by 
which Southern Democrats, taking Missis- 
sippi for illustration, have attempted to es- 
cape the Congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion: 

1. By the legislation of 1865-6, whereby 
the freedmen could have been sold into 
worse than slavery to pay costs, fines. pen- 
alties, taxes, &c., even fifty cents sufficing 
to sell for life. 

2. Through the defection and treachery of 
President Johnson. 

3. By bill and injunction in the United 
States courts, filed by Ch. J. Sharkey to en- 
join the enforcement of the laws of Congress 
as unconstitutional. 

4. By the organization of a ‘‘Constitu- 
tional Union party ’’ opposed to the Congres- 
sional plan. 

5. Through a change in Northern senti- 
ment and the success of the Democracy. 

6. By the election of Dent to be Governor 
in 1869, in which election Democrats of Mis- 
sissippi resolved themselves into the ‘‘ Re- 
publican National Union party,’? and so 
called themselves. After the election they 
resumed the name of Democrats without 
formal action—as of course. 

7. Through the election of Greeley in 
1872. 

8. The White Line and Winchester rifle 
policy now in vogue. 

In 1868 Democrats resolved that the con- 
stitutional amendments were revolutionary, 
null, and void. 

In 1869 they swore they were Republi- 
cans. 

In 1872 they were in love with Horace 
Greeley. 

In 1874 they inauguratel murder and 
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fraud, and consummated this policy in Mis- 
sissippi in 1875 through the blood of hun- 
dreds of Republicans who were brutally 
slaughtered. 

And in 1876 this policy is continued. This 
policy was threatened by the Democratic 
press of Mississippi from 1867 until, the 
Southern heart being sufficiently fired, it 
was finally inaugurated, not for just cause, 
but to regain power. Threats, abuse, de- 
nunciation, and violence have been indulged 
in from the first, without regard to cause, or 
truth, or justice. The Democratic party of 
Mississippi is the deliberate assassin of law 
and order and personal freedom in that 
State. 

THE LOST CAUSE. 

No subject forms the theme of such con- 
stant eulogy as the ‘‘ Lost Cause.’’ This is 
true of every man and woman of the South, 
from Jeff Davis down to the corner-grocery 
orator. It was the outspoken theme of ex- 
General and ex-Governor Humphreys, of 
Mississippi, the idol of the people of that 
State, at a reunion of Confederates in Me- 
ridian. Yet the most labored and finished 
eulogy was by Judge J. A. P. Campbell, the 
ablest of Mississippi’s judges and lawyers. 
Quite as bold as any was the oration of Dr. 
A. Y. P. Garnett, delivered in 1874in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but not published until Sep- 
tember, 1876! and now given to the public 
in a Democratic paper, apparently as a Dem- 
ocratic campaign document. The Doctor 
boasted that he proclaimed his devotion to 
the Lost Cause almost in the hearing of the 
President and uader the very shadow of the 
Federal Capitol. The dead Coufederates 
were referred to as the ‘‘martyred brave.” 
The act of secession he denies to have been 
rebellion or unconstitutional, but in accord- 
ance with the reserved rights of the States, 
and in self defense. The war was commenced, 
the Doctor charges, by the United States in 
attempting to serd troops to Fort Sumter, 
which was an act of war, and South Caro- 
lina had a right to resist it as an aggressive 
invasion of her soil! Coercion and emanci- 
pation he denounces as unconstitutional. 
The act of firing on the United States troops 
in the harbor of Charleston the orator calls 
repelling an invasion! 





For cool and unblushing impudence we 
have never seen the equal of this oration of 
Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett. 

‘‘Let us start hosannas to the best Gov- | 
ernment the world ever saw! but let us 
never forget the principles for which we, 
struggled through four long and _ bloody | 
years; and let us never forget the gallant | 
‘men in gray’ who so nobly but yet so} 
vainly struggled to vindicate and uphold | 
their principles.’’—Banner of Georgia, 1868. | 
A year or two ago J. Z. George, a lawyer | 


of eminent ability and an officer of distine- 
tion in the Confederate service, proposed to 
publish a Digest of Mississippi Law Reports. 
He solicited and was granted a donation by 
the Republican Legislature of that year, to 
secure the publication of his digest, the sum 


of $5,000. We give the eloquent dedication 
of this work, as we find it in an official copy, 
as an illustration of the love of the South 
for the ‘* Lost Cause :”’ 

*“To the memory of Francis Marion Al- 
dridge, who fell at the battle of Shiloh, this 
work is dedicated. A profound lawyer—a 
pure and honest man—a firm and upright 
patriot—he offered his life and its rich and 
varied gifts to the cause of his native land. 

‘‘That cause was to him a faith, and its 
followers brothers; and no one was more 
devoted to its fortunes than he. 

‘Our brethren of the bar, in this, as in all 
times past, were the stern advocates of free- 
dom, and they staked all upon the issue of 
that cause in the bloody arbitrament of bat- 
tle. Our heroes were vanquished, and the 
victor is now the judge, As misfortune en- 
dears the sufferer, so he who falls in battle 
in the defense of his convictions bears 
thenceforth a charmed name. To that cause 
which bound up my own mest cherished 
sympathies, and to my professional brethren, 
who bore so large a share of its burdens, I 
desire to place an expression of my attach- 
ment and admiration upon this record, frail 
though it may be.”’ 

“It is a cause, and not the fate of a cause, 
which is a glory. All those who, like Al- 
dridge, whether they fell or survived, gave 
their best efforts to their country are en- 
shrined in my recollection ; but I here se- 
lect his name, not because it is the highest 
or the brightest amongst them all, but be- 
cause it was to me the best beloved. 

J. Z. GEORGE.’’ 

General George is one of the ablest lawyers 
of Mississippi. As chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, he is the autocrat of 
that State. He was last year called ‘‘Gov- 
ernor George.’? And he was well named, 
for he held the reins over that people more 
absolutely than any absolute monarch on the 
earth. Take the following telegraphic cor- 
respondence pending the election of 1875 as 
an illustration: 

“*To Campbell § Calhoun, Canton, Miss.: 
If Warner goes to Madison, see by all means 
that he is not hurt. We are nearly through 
now, and sure to win. Don’t let us have any 
trouble of that sort on our hands. He will 
probably be at his store to-night 

(Signed) J. Z. Grorae.”’ 

‘To General George: Your telegram of last 

night saved A, Warner at Calhoun. 
(Signed) Gart. A. JoHnson.”’ 
Warner was chairman of the Republican 
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State Committee of Mississippi, and had a 

store at Calhoun, Madison county. 

LEGISLATION OF 1876—CONGRESSIONAL 
TRICTS. 

The Democratic Legislature, elected by the 
violence and frauds of 1875, assembled ai the 
capital in January, 1876, Among other acts, 
it redistricted the State for members of Con- 
gress. Under Republican rule these districts 
had run across the State from line to line, 
taking in some counties of dense population, 
with others sparsely populated. The usurp- 
ing Democratic Legislature made one district 
of a single tier of densely populated coun- 
ties along the Mississippi river, extending 
from the extreme northern to the extreme 
southern limits of the State, a distance along 
the Mississippi river of four hundred and eighly 
miles, while its greatest width is not over 
thirty miles, and in one place only twelve miles. 
The Republican majority in this district is 
about 20,000! 

The other districts are like chequer-boards. 
One county is attached to a district which it 
touches only by a corner. Im all these the 
majorities are not decisive; in some doubt- 
ful, if not Republican. 

A BIG BONANZA. 

Wasteful and extravagant measures have 

been charged upon Republicans. 


DIS- 


the present Democratic Legislature exceeds 
all Republican schemes of this sort com- 


bined. Large quantities of county paper 
and scrip in certain counties are of years’ 
standing, and for good reasons repudiated 
by Republicans. The amount is not known. It 
may be only about amillion dollars, and held 
by purchasers at about jive to ten cents on the 
dollar. The act referred to directs tax col- 
lectors to receive this scrip in payment of 
taxes. ltis now worth froin jijly to ninety 
cents on the dollar. 

This is believed to pave the way for the 
payment of all the sciip of all the counties 
issued since 1860, amounting to the grand 
total, probably, of ten to twenty millions. 

At any rate, the Democratic press was fu- 
rious because the court of last resort held 
that payment by the railroads during the 
war in Confederate money of a debt, con- 
tracted of the State for money loaned prior 
to the rebellion, was no payment, 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

During Republican rule in Mississippi the 
laborer was protected in his earnings by liens 
on crops raised by his labor. This was changed 
by the new Legislature, and a preference is 
given to owners of land over merchants, 
laborers, and allothers. Thus the vast labor- 
ing population whose labor creates the cot- 
ton is at the mercy of the few landed pro- 
prietors. 

CRIMES. 


The criminal laws of Mississippi have 


An act of 





been so changed by the usurping Leg- 
islature (Laws of 1876, p. 51) as tomake the 
stealing of property of the value of ten dollars 
grand larceny, and a penitentiary offense for a pe- 
riod not exceeding five years. Itis also grand 
larceny, with like penalty, to ‘‘steal a hog, 
pig, shoat, cow, calf, yearling, steer, bull, sheep, 
lamb, goat, or kid of’ the value of one dollar .or 
more.”’ 

See the statute. Comment is unnecessary. 
The purpose is too palpable. 

CHOCTAW COUNTY, MISS., DEMOCRATIC RESOLU- 
TIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 

Resolved, That we do this day organize in 
the interest of our State, and deem it our 
first duty, if possible, to deliver her from 
the despotie rule which the Radical party 
has, under the name of Republican, but by 
fraud and corruption, forced upon her pa 
tient but unwilling people. 

Resolved, That the policy of the Radical 
party since the close of the civil war has 
been subversive of the Constitution and de- 
structive of the rights of States and of indi- 
viduals. : : 

Resolved, That, reviewing it in this light, 
we do not recognize this policy, or any part 
of it, as permanent or irreversible, but look 
forward to the day when the patriotism, 
good sense, and love of liberty of the Ameri- 
can people shall prompt them to abrogate 
this policy by constitutional means and re- 
turn to the old land marks of STare RIGHTS, 
constitutional liberty, and the supremacy of 
intelligence Over ignorance. 

Resolved, That the leading measures of 
the Radical State government meet with our 
ungualified condemnation, and should be 
immediately repealed; among which we 
enumerate the railroad subsidies, THE FREB- 
SCHOOL LAW, the compulsory mingling of 
whites and negroes in public conveyances. 

THREATS OF VIOLENCE. 

We can’t pay for stealing any longer. We 
had rather pay for war.—Forest Register of 
October 31, 1868. 

We are opposed to lynch law under ordin- 
ary circumstances—we want to see peace 
and harmony prevail once more in this 
State—but we are not willing to submit to 
every outrage and indignity these pimps of 
hell are attempting to force upon us, and 
unless it is stopped, and that speedily, we 
will favor the hanging of the thieves and 
perjurers at once as the only means of sav- 
ing us from utter ruin.—Brandon (Miss.) Re- 
publican of November 23, 1871. 

One good fighter and another good thinker 
might do wonders for our enemies in the 
coming contest. The party is a cowardly, 
currish set—one reason why the negroes are 
quitting them. The colored people despise 
a white man that is a coward.—Forest Regis- 
ter of April 15, 1871. 
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“*p, C,’’—POLE-CAT CONVENTION. 

There appears to be a unanimous dispo- 
sition on the part of the people of Missis- 
sippi to resist the payment of the tax levied 
by the P. C. convention of our State. We 
are satisfied that there is no law to compel 
us to pay it, and we don’t suppose any one 
is fool enough to pay it unless compelled by 
law or bayonets.—Forest (Miss.) Register, 
1868. 

General Gillem has promulgated an order 
enforcing the collection of the tax levied by 
the State Military-Reconstruction-Scallawag 
convention. The day has passed when edicts 
from district satraps frighten honest peovle. 
There is no power on earth, far less in this 
military district, to force these people to 
submit to any such robbery.—Aosciusko 
Chronicle, 1869. 

Let unanimity of sentiment pervade the 
minds of men. Let invincible determination 
be depicted on every countenance. Send 
forth from our deliberate assembly of the 
18th the soul-stirring announcement that Missis- 


sippians shall rule Mississippi, though the heavens | 
fall. Then will woe, irretrievable woe, betide the | 


Radical tatterdemalions. Hit them hip and thigh, 


everywhere and at all times. CARRY THE ELKC- | 
|people do not intend to be mongrelized. 


TION PEACEABLY IF WE CAN, FORCIBLY IF WE 
must.— Yazoo Democrat of September, 1875. 

All we know positively about the matter 
is, that if Congress does declare Eggleston 
Governor of the State, hell will be inaugurated 
at once, and the peace and quiet that now r+ 1gns 
throughout our borders will give way to rapine and 
maurder.—Brandon Rep., Keb. 4, 1869. 

A Louisville paper makes the following at- 
tempt to again ‘‘ fire the Southern heart:’’ 

War is not a pleasant thing to contem- 
plate ; but war is preferable to slavery. One 
or the other, Democrats of the Constitution, 
you must ¢ hoose. 

Democrats must prepare to fight. Demo- 
erats must fight ! 

The people must rise in their power and 
hurl the whole devil-breeding crew back into 
perdition ! 

Every man must do hisduty. Every pa- 
triot must stand ready! Every rusty gun 
must be cleaned! 

Pray to God, if you will, to change the 
hearts of the scoundrels in power ; but don’t 
fail to mould bullets! 

In humble imitation of the great exemplar, 


(Scipio,) boys, we will leave Mr, Lamar and | 


his sort of cautious and tame men as a sort 
of ‘* home guard,’’ and step across and carry | 
the war into Africa, and there defend the 


(Democratic) platform. If any charge you 


with being untrue to Democracy becanse | 


you have steppe 2d across the platform to go 
for its enemies, tell ’em to follow you into 
Africa and see how you make the wool fly 
for it.—Meridian Mercury, 1875. 


* sj bed Slowly but steadily 
the States of the South, in spite of Radical 
interference, intimidation, and bribery, are 
being rescued from the hands of the thieves 
and robbers who have ruled us with a rod of 
iron since the folding of the ‘‘stars and bars.”’ 
The people of the South are moving in ear- 
nest, and carpet-baggers must soon migrate 
and negroes be taught that the so-called 

‘rebels’’ are still in power in the land. 
Mississippi will rise in her mighty strength 
and liberate her soil from its present thral- 
dom.—Meridian Gazette. 

If you ‘‘want to be an angel, and with 
the angels stand,’’ just tell a South Caro- 
linian that his grandfather was a Tory, or an 
honest Mississippi boy that his father is a 
Radical.— Brandon Rep., May 23, 1872 

It is just a8 well, men of the North, that 
you should understan 1 now, as at any other 
time, the people of the Southern States do 
not intend to be ruled by negroes. If it is 
the purpose of the United States Govern- 
ment to negroize the Southern States, they 
may as well know now as any other time 
that it has to be done with the bayonet, 
and has to be preserved by the bayonet 
in all time to come. The Southern 











They prefer the sword—this they can always 
compel.—Charleston (S. C,) Mercury. 

The Democratic party, if it wishes to 
survive the contest for the right, must meet 
force by force. We adviseand advocate this 
course. If we must have a struggle, let the 
crisis be memorable.—Lezington (Miss.) Ad- 
| vertiser, Murch, 1868. 

Arouse from your lethargy—be men once 
more—assert your rights and maintain them 
at all hazards—never give up the ship—tight 
the pirates as long as you have strength to 
strike a blow—fight them until hell freezes 
}over, and then give them a tussle on the 
|}icex—Brandon ( Miss.) Republican, October 

17, 1872. 

If we of Mississippi are forced into the 
‘best Government the world ever saw,’’ un- 
der the Constitution framed by that band of 
Northern thieves and Southern negroes, we 
may expect to see a second edition of hell 
organized here, with old srindle Buzzard 
Eggleston as the principal recruiting officer 
The simple fact that such a low-fiung, vil- 

| lainous-looking and paarengenes upstar 
as Eggleston—a stranger and an associate of 
Loyal League negroes—sho uld force himself 
| into the gubern: torial chair, agains st the ex- 
pressed wish of almost every white man in 
|the State, would raise a little hell in the 
breast of every man who has a spark of 
manhood left.—Brandon Republican, Jun. 14, 
1869. 

| The Meridian Mercury contained the fol- 
| lowing paragraphs, printed entirely in italics: 





| 


| 
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“Congress is now at work to legislate to] community during the terrible days of mil- 
trample out of the Southern heart the spirit| itary rule proper, and which was borne 
of freedom to prepare the way for a despotic | without an appeal to the law of self-preser- 
form of government. The Meridian Mercury| vation as, we think, it will never be borne 
is prepared to meet the issue—to fan the| again.”’ 
fires of liberty in Southern hearts and to| There was a time in Mississippi when the 
counsel firmness till the hour of deliverance! law authorized white men to form patrols 
comes. to break up assemblages of colored people. 

“The Radical party is meditating new| This law is no longer in existence. Colored 
tyrannies to crush out of the hearts of the} people may get together for any lawful! pur- 
Southern people all thoughts of obedience to| pose, social, religious, or political, and no 
God in resistance totyrants. The duty of all} one is allowed to molest or make them afraid. 
true men is to endure and stand firm, and| We see fromthe Daily Times that the Hinds 
bide theirtime. The mission of the Meridian | County Gazette appears to have forgotten this 
Mercury is to encourage the people to| fact when it advises that ‘‘ten discreet white 
endure and be firm. men’? should attend every Radical meet- 

“The spirit of ’76 is not yet dead. The|ing in that county, and if the negroes do 
plotters of the overthrow of the liberty| not taik to please them, to make them get 
achieved in ’76 are pushing their schemes to] out. These ‘‘discreet men’? are not to be 
its consummation. ‘(he mission of the Meri-| armed with warrants of law, but possibly 
dian Mercury is to fire the hearts of the peo-| with derringers, revolvers, double-barreled 
ple, North, South, East, West, with the love| shot-guns or breech-loading ritles. The 
of the principles of the fathers as the surest} idea is supremely ridiculous. Man is an 
safeguard against their overthrow.’’ imitative being—the colored people being a 

‘Fanuing the fires of liberty in the South-| very docile race are peculiarly so, and are 
ern heart’? aud ‘‘firing the hearts of people | apt to copy the virtues as well as the vices 
North and South, Kast and West, with the| of the Caucasian, and it is not impossible 
love of the principles of the fathers,’ are! that they might also send ‘‘ten discreet’’ 
decidedly good as coming from the gentle-| colored men to each Democratic meeting in 
man whoin a late nuinber of his paper| Hinds county to see that things are done 
stated that he ‘‘used his best endeavors to | decently and in order. Then what would 
swel! the number o! the band of brave,steady, | be the result ?—Copiah Herald, August, 1875. 
and true’? men who assembled with arms in} THE FIRST SCENE IN THE PLAY OF VIOLENCE. 
their hands, after the great fire in Meridian, Below we give a list of the presidents of 
to make the colored people tly totheirhomes|the negro clubs in this county. In the 
for satety. | coming election these must be murked men. 
PREPARATIONS FOR MISCHIEF. | We request every beat committee to save 

| 
| 





The Meridian, Miss., Mercury of August} this list for future reference.—Columbus Jn- 
2, gave out tl nificant threat, the | dex, August, 18 
italics being its own: SPECIAL NOTICE. 

“The few white men in this county who | We, the mill men of South Kemper, from 
are giving their countenance and assistance | this date propose to grind cane at the fol- 
to the negro population to go off by them-| lowing rates, viz: For Democrats, for the 
selves and have their separate political or-| third and fourth; for ladicals, one- 
ganizations in strict negro exclusiveness, ; half. (They vote a heavy tax on us, and 
purposely, pointedly, and offensively avoid-! we propose making them help pay it.) We 
ing all meetings by whites for consultation | recommend this policy to all the mill men of 
and debates upon the political topics of the | the State. 

Presid-niial canvass, and treating with rude | Tne Mint Men or Souru Kemper. 
contempt all overtures of peace, reconcilia- — Meridian Mercury, September, 1575. 

tion. and good-will upon the basisof the re-; We mention elsewhere the stampeding 
cognition and maintenance of their equal) of a colored church congregation by some 
rights, are making the preparations for dire} young white men of the sham Democratic 
mischief, and they know it. It was precisely | persuasion in Claiborne county. Now comes 
his sort of men who, by the encouragement the Fayette Chronicle, the Demovrati¢ or- 
they gave the negro population of Meridiau, gan of that county, with this remarkable 
and vicinity to meet in their separate con-| announcement: ‘‘A very strange sight was 
claves, often in the night time, and mostly | seeu on our streets a few, days ago—two 
out of view of the white population, where; young men with a cowhide following a ne- 
race distinctiveness and race animosities | gro man, and making him go to everybody in 
were cultivated and the enthusiasm which | townand say: ‘I said Isaw these two young 
numbers excite added, who are responsible | men at the negro church last night; I told a 
for the feeling of disquiet with an ever pres- | d—d lie; I didn’t see them.’ The poor fel- 
ent sense of insecurity that oppressed this; low thus escaped a flogging, and maybe 
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death, by saying that he had lied, when per- 
haps he had told the truth.”’ 

The Mississippi Mogul—the gilded puppet 
of usurpation—the representative of the 
administration which believes that govern- 
ment has but one function—that of collect- 
ing taxes, etc. 

Ames sees in the tranquillity of the native 
whites only the quiet of caged animals, him- 
self their keeper, stick in hand, significant 
of Ku-klux catastrophes.—Southern Stales, 
July 8, 1874. 

PUBLIC MEN TRADUCED. 

For several years the American citizens 
suffered under the infamous tyranny of Lin- 
coln, and Stanton, and Seward. All the 
history of America does not show us three 
such soulless despots; ghouls who rode 
rough-shod over the liberties, the rights, 
and the privileges of the American people ; 
who made justice a mockery; who ruined 
many a citizen in the bastile, and who 
shackled the press, whose freedom is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Each of these 
three has gone to his final account—the 
first killed in a theatre on Good Friday 
night; the second committed suicide to rid 
himself of his conscience; and the third per- 
ntitted to die at his home in Auburn. God 
grant this country may never have another 
such a trio.—Hansboro (Miss.) Democrat, No- 
ember 9, 1872. 


The writer has witnessed the enthusiastic | 


display of a photograph of Booth, the as- 
sassin of Lincoln, by a young lady teacher 


in the South, with the boast that of all her | 


numerous photographs Booth’s was her fa- 
vorite! 

Old Puritan Sumner has introduced a bill 
n the United States Senate imposing a pen- 


alty of two years’ imprisonment at hard la- | 


bor on persons who attempt to exercise ofii- 
cial functions in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
nasty outh, or give up our offices to Massa- 
chusetts Yankees. So far as 
cerned, they may have them all, but we 
would advise them to keep within doors 
wheu they come here for that purpose, as 
the open air of this section is unhealthy for 
people raised in that region.—Brandon (Miss. ) 
Republican, June 21, 1869. 

The President has ordered two more regi- 
ments of Yankee blue-coats from the West- 
ern frontier to the Southern States. 
savages, itis true, are burning a few houses, 
murdering a few women and children, and 
scalping a few white men almost every 
but what of that? Carpet-bag official thieves 
must be protected—negroes must be allowed 
to st rebels must be punished for pre- 
suming to defend their families—white men 
must be forced to educate the children of 


we are con- 


eal— 


black vagabonds who are too lazy to work— | 


We must swallow the (d)aim- | 


The | 


the escaped convicts from New England pen- 
itentiaries and Western jails must be kept 
in office, and money enough must be stolen 
from Southern rebels to re-elect Grant to the 
Presidency in 1872.—Brandcn (Miss.) Repub- 
lican, March, 1871. 

THAT SENATE SCENE. 

It was a good thing! It was a proper 
thing! It was a delightful scene—to see and 
hear that lousy and cowardly spoon-thief— 
the chief scab upon the country’s diseased 
body—denounced as he was last week by 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, as a ‘‘d—d 
scoundrel.’? Davis has vindicated the moral 
sense of thé people in this denunciation. 
Butler was getting impudent enough to make 
some claims to respectability until this eter- 
nal check. Now let him go, with a baser 
mark than ever disgraced Cain upon his foul 
person. He is the most contemptible and 
contemned man in America—the leading 
blackguard, thief, and master-coward of the 
century. There is but one comfort left him, 
There is no hell for him. Butler is toomean 
to go to that place—he must be annihilated. 
—Forest fegister, April, 1871. 

THE SUPREME COURT MALIGNED. 

The Supreme Court has long since ceased 
to command the old time respect and confi- 
dence of the American people. It no longer 
stands as a bulwark against Federal en- 
croachments; no longer as a tribunal! for the 
| administration of justice where the rights of 
| the citizen are held above 
| ties and partisan hate; | 





the mire poli 
but a mere retinue of 
| persons selected to carry out the will of 
imperial master.—Vieksburg Hereld, 
| ber 18, 1872. 

The Southern for 
| Speaking of Judge Bradley’s, 


their 
D cem- 
8. “1874 


States 74, 


of the Supreme 
Court, decision that the Ku-klux acts of the 
reconstruction programme uNncor 
tional, says: ‘‘With this opi 

| Selfin the footsteps of Taney, ¢ 

| bold full measure of justice that 

| him.’? 


titu . 


him- 


HORACE GREELEY 1 
| One of our contemporar 
lwhy it is that Hor 
lably of the condi 


so disv: 


and 


sippi is mu 
the two States. The q 


Horace is a 


day, | 


dred dollars 
ral i 
che ck for atho tsand 
she 11S nore loyal t} 
don (Miss.) Republi 


supported 


speec 
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1872. About 1869 that paper denounced 
all school teachers from the North as ‘‘Rad- 
ical spies.”’ 


WITNESSES THREATENED. 


The Jackson Clarion, speaking of ‘‘the In- } 


quisitorial Committee Reports,’’? (Boutwell’s 
Special Committee on Mississippi Affairs, ) 
says: ‘From time to time we will publish the 
testimony, so that those who have been slan- 
dered may know what was said of them by 
these drilled witnesses. It is well that they 
be known and what they have said of us 
be remembered.’’ 
OPINIONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

The Southern people will never follow 
the crazy ‘‘god and morality,’’ negro-wor- 
shipping, spoon-stealing, white-man-hating, 
outside-of-the-Constitution-standing, black- 
and-white-blood-mixing, | woman-crowing, 
baby-strangling, c-e-o-w—pronouncing, hell- 


deserving, New England Yankee clock-ped- | 
box-ankled, bandy- ; 


dling, chicken-stealing, 
shanked, round-shouldered, hypocritical, 
canting, psalm-singing, cowardly cut-throat, 
slandering, vulgar, slimy-mouthed, onion- 
eating, whisky-drinking, sausage-stuffing 
scoundrels.—ZJuka (Miss.) Gazette, 1869. 
The Brandon (Miss.) Republican for Jan- 


nary 21, 1869, says: ‘‘Our advice to pargnts 
is, never to buy a school book written by a 
New England eod- and-morality, negro- —e- 
ity Puritan. + * * * * % 
Better let your children grow up in ignorance 
than to have Puritan ideas instilled into their 


young minds. 

The Northern vagabonds which infest our 
land shy long be seen skulking back 
to the place from whence they came—that 
lovely country of hickory hams and wood- 
en nutmegs—accompanied by a few South- 
ern reneg who have rendered them- 
selves extremely odions to former friends 
by aiding and abetting in their villainy. 
And when th ese boot-licks of tyranny sneak 
back, ¢ arpet bag in hand, and think of the 


ere 





1 
aades 


ghost of old ‘ioe Brown marching on, we | 


ask them to think of us as a people 
“What hates the C otton Mather and the 
Vv. illintms stoc 
That dirty pile of ‘hell’ s manure first dumped 
on Plymouth Rock,’ 
——Panola (Miss.) Star. 
The assumption, the product of those Pu- 
ritan twins—impudence and ignorance, that 
the waving field of grain and cotton which 
annually bless the laborer throughout this 
broad land are in any wise due to the cant- 
ing hypocrite who swindled the Indians, 
burned witches, and bastinadoed dissenters, 
is exquisitely ludicrous and could have had 
its birth only in the brain of a carpet-bag 
disciple of the latter day god-and-morality- 
saints of New Seals nd.—Vicks burg (Miss.) 
Herald, Nov. , 1872. 


toger 


Hieven whtters! <inned Boston girls have 


been married to negro men during the past 
year, and it is now confidently expected that 
the next generation will be a decided {m- 
provement ou the Butler breed of dogs.— 
| Brandon (Miss.) Republican, June 8, 187i. 

| We believe it to be our duty to bunt up, 
| expose, and denounce this rascality of the 
j thieving villains, and though it is an uh- 
| pleasant task, we intend to continue it as 
| long as our State is cursed with the presence 
jof the Northern scum who have escaped 
from the jails aud penitentiaries of New 
| England and came here to rob both black 
j and white people.—Brandon (Miss.) Republi- 
| 
\ 
} 
| 


| 
| 


can, September 7, 1871. 
There always was too many dogs in this 
country, and since the surrender we have 
| had an influx of the Puritan breed that is 
| very annoying. They don’t get mad much, 
| but they steal everything they come across, 
j}and their noses were built expressly for 
jsmelling out hidden treasure. Shot guns 
| are best to use on this breed, but the four- 
| legged fellows can be dispatched with 
trychuine.—Drandon (Miss.) Republican, June 
1872, 
Nearly every mail we have the exquisite 
| pleasure of reading of our friends in differ- 
ent parts of the State being dragged away 
fromtheir homes, from their wives and little 
ones, and hurled into a felon’s cell, for no 
other crime than that of being white and not 
| wallowing in the dust at the feet of some 
ee and hell-deserving New Eng- 
land pedlar in sacrilegious cant and blas- 
phemy.— Oxford 1 (Miss. ) Falcon, November 22, 
1872. 

We have had turbulence and riot, here in 
the South, to be sure, but they came mostly 
of the stimulating process of Government 
petting and the incendiary influence of Bu- 
reau and other agents of mischief, not omit- 
ting those sie devils of questionable virtue who 
followed the fortunes of the Bureau in the 
South, to wit: the ‘‘marms.’’-—Jeridian 


6, 


Mercury, October 22, 1872. 

‘*Massachusetts has more papers and 
drunken men than any other three States 
|in the Union.” —L xchange. 

And you might have added more spoon 


thieves, watch thieves, piano thieves, U. 8. 
Treasury thieves, of every grade, more po- 
litical preachers, more reverend black- 
guards, more psalm-singing hypocrites, 
more men in petticoats and women in pants, 
more freeloveism, spiritualism, and nigger- 
jism. more vice and less virtue, more 
| churches and less religion, more politicians 
and fewer patriots, more Republicans and 
fewer friends of the African, more women 
with false teeth, false hair, false calves, false 
| eyes, and false bosoms; more children who 
| never knew their fathers, and more people 
| who think they are no better than negroes 
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than in any other five States in the Union. 
Brandon (Miss.) Republican, February 
11, 1869. 

“Thieves, forgers, pimps, purps, and Pu- 
riians yenerully, had better hunt their holes, 
if they don’t want to be skinned alive. Col- 
onel McArdle has few equals as a vewspaper 
writer.’—Brandon (Miss.) ftepublican, 
February \2, 1874. 

PHILADELPHIA DENOUNCED. 

Look at the Radical majority in the city 
of Philadelphia—once called the cradle of 
Liberty—heaven save the mark !—the city 
of brotherly love; the home of the peace 
society; the home of our ‘ Friends ’’—God 
help us!—the’ Quakers; of the psalm-singing, 
nasal twanged Methodists and other Puri 
tans—hell is full of such puritans and hypo 
crites; in this city of brotherly love, of 
churches and spires and steeples, of char! 
table institutions, colleges, and all the 
marks of civilization—in this city of Phila- 
delphia there is hatred, malice, spleen, and 
venom enough in the hearts of her people 

ust the people of the South to inevitably 
nu the whole city if it pleased the Al- 
ity to raiu justice upon her, as he 
reigned fire and brimstone upon the cities of 
the plain and at as short notice. * * * 
There certainly is a remedy, if our people 











only bad the manliness and independence to 
use it, In matters of commerce our merch- 
anis could ignore Philadelphia utterly, and 
spend their money elsewhere.— Vicksburg 


Herald, Nov. 16, 1872. 
THE SOUTHERN PROGRAMME, 


1. The restoration of Southern unity by 
strict adherenceto and maintenance of those 


a] 1 
Sor ui 


rm principles and sentiments which 
ite the distinet characteristics of 
ern civilization, and by scrupulously 
ning from all entangling alliances 
ny nominal national party division. 














2 The honest and unselfish devotion of 
our united and most energetic efforts, a: 
fnruishing the only reasonable hope of 
abitity, to displace the ‘fools and thieves’’ 
frou: power, and to fill their places with the 
fe ly honest and capable. 

3. iarnest and persistent exertions to in- 
su “un 1, moral, and material recu- 
p on and regeneration at the earliest 
m pr i . 

With sured, our strength con- 
solidated, our State and local interests 
wrenched from the ‘fools and thieves’? who 
now pervert them to purposes of misrule, 
0} ion, and plunder, we shall nave ac- 





up tall that we believe will be per- 
mitts to us during the existence of the 
ew Nation, but should the future show us 
to have been in error, or should time de- 
such changes as may admit us to par- 

















ticipation in national affairs, we shall be in 
the best possible state of preparation to 
favor any measure or to sustain any national 
movement which may furnish assurances of 
the promotion of our interests and the res- 
toration of our rights. 

Thus by our independent organization we 
shall preserve our unity, consolidate our 
power, build up our interests,, sustain our 
record, preserve our distinct civilization, and 
make it to the interest 0! possible rival con- 
testants for national rule to vie with each 
other in recommending themselves to our 
confidence and favor.—JMobile Tribune, June, 
1870. 

‘* Alcorn has expressed the idea that if we 
don’t behave ourselve our electoral vote will 
be thrown out and vur representatives in 
Congress rejected. My reply to this is: 
Secure your position, fortify your grouud, 
make yourselves impregnable. The home 
government is the vital gevernment with us. In 
doing this we do the best we could do for 
those grand old statesmen, Tilden and Hen- 
dricks.’’—Judge G. L. Potter, of Jackson, 
Miss., in Meridian, as reported in The Comet, 
Ang. 17, 1876. 

Only a few days ayo the *S Southern States’? 
said, declare Tilden and Hendricks elected 
and the South will sustaiu them ! 








SOUTHERN METHODIST MINISTERS, 
Just before the close of the M. I. Confer- 
ence, on Tuesday, one of the members intio- 











duced a resolution of thanks to the editor 
of this paper, when some one moved tre 
adoption of the resolution by a stan g 
vote, and the vote was unanimenus Nhe 
compliment is highly appreciated.  H g 
great faith in the honesty and intecrity of 
Methodist ministers, we hereby authorize 
every one present to act as oar agent for tie 
Brandon Republican in the Dounds of their 
mivisterial labors. The Rep sbliern will 
tinuc to be a white man’s paper—iu favor of 
the organization of a white man’s purty a6 
against the present organized negro parity. 

The above was published in our Worn) og 
edition, and since then several m ters 
have called on us to learn our terms, d 
one of therm stated that he would nd us 
twenty subscribers ina short time. Work 
for your chureh organ first, and th nue 


a word for the Brandon Republics 18 
white man’s paper.—Brandon (Miss. Rae 
publican, Dee, 19, 1872. 

THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The Pilof thinks, slavery being abolished 
the Methodist Church South and North wiil 
reunite. The Raymond Gazette thinks <i f- 
ferently and so do we hope. The sword of 
man turned us down at Appomatox, vei the 
love of God and his commandments siiould 
ever keep us aloof from the vandals.—/or- 
est Register, of May 7, 1872. 
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NORTHERN BISHOPS INCENDIARIES. 

The church North, as a body, entertains a 
deadly hostility to the white people of the 
South, especially the Southern Methodists. 
The negroes of the South have allied them- 
selves to these, our enemies. ‘iheir North- 
ern bishops come down annually and dis- 
tribute their firebrands amoug the ignorant 
ne; Rach presi elder obtains from 
these bishops. the grips, and pass- 
words of the Radical party; he again organ- 
izes, through the local preachers and circuit 
riders, an absolution that allows not ef dis 
obedience. —Lures Re gist ws January 5, 








roes, ding 


signs, 





WHIPPING- AND PILLORY. 

The Meridian Mercury and papers 
have advocated t! tablishment of 
poral punish mie nt for minor « 


s, and the 
restoration of 


POST 





e re-es cor- 
fe 
these evidence 


ffense 
of barbarism. 


ROUTHERN WOMEN. 

































It is within the power of the truly noble 
women of the South, by the refined and 
bi ed iufluence accorded to them in our 
civilization; to ] ite men in solid, 
compact ar ults of barbar- 
isu i etul emissaries of tl cor- 
rupe which, irom Maine to 
Mich » blood in 
cont 
sci 

Of all th our soul 
aua ti Ss none so 
sweet Oo ought that 
v nev | il 
woman. 

eal idea | 
t} hes ‘ti ,in ] 
he ts o Radieal- 
is T Wives of 
Radic the rule. | 
| t] icalism i 
the list.— 75. | 

A PLAIN PINION. | 

When we isl ery 
is rever t pe Die 
would lo more suine prblic d persona 
re bilities ident to the bun insti 
ti | we assent to a necessa 
ril\ ent to this chanee, when weacre 
to by issues which the ward ru , | 
we } Guite enovels i this al 
that is upon us i ‘ There j 
no nm it r any fraud t maiter, | 
nd wien issert tl the coustitutional | 

ndments, except the thirtes nth, are odi- | 
ous and Whi 2 rescinded w ever a Ccoli- 
vention of the State lute Demo- | 
er er in the Government mav render | 
the consemmation possible, we tell the sim- 
ple, unvarnished trat There are m 
very few, Southern people who differ irom 


| ment of 


) us in this, onl there are none, if hone st and 


who would have us fail to proclaim 
But hold! hold! say the cautious 


brave, 
the fact. 


| time-servers; don’t tell pow what you would 


do if you could. Cali these odious measures 
aud Ku-Klux acts ‘‘accomplished facts,’’ and 


Jet us delude the North. Let us make New 
England happy with the assurance that we 
approve the civil rights and social equality 
and all the enormities done by 
Congress. And what reason is assigued for 
the suggestion that we should become living 
lies, misrepresenting ourselves and the whole 
Southern people? answer is, ‘* Let us 
have peace!’? The mockery of the horrible 
sentence has been illustrated through every 


Ineasures, 


mm 
16 






day and week of Grant’s official life. We 
cannot for such a boon utter or act a false- 
hood, and repeat it, that no measures of rad- 





icalism are made better or worse because 
they have been, in violation of organic law, 
made part of that law; and no law or act of 
that Government, wrong in itself, is made 


right by tamely submitting to it. We are 








for the lawful repeal of unlawful mockeries 
of constitutional law, and to this extent dif- 
fer from Vall igham, whose nerves have 
been unstiung by Radical triumphs, and 
whose eye ire dazed, as age comes over 
him, by the dawning splendors of a seat in 
the United States Senate.—J/emphis Appeal. 


DEMOCRATS. 
Judge 3] 


HYPOCRISY OF 


We 


SOUTHERN 


are sorry to see that iarkey 
was so indiscreet as to argue the constitu- 
tionality of the reconstruction acts before 
the men who were mainly instrumental 1 
its passage. The Judge is too honest an 
aeaped ing for a successful politician, an 
should never be intrusted with the manage. 


n. Like most of the olg 
about our State capitol, h 
upen the justice of hie 
and neglects all the littl, 


a campaig 
Whig j 
depene 


politic 











se 

( y strokes of policy.— Brandon te” 
nupiicr 1, JUANUATY 21, 1869. 

The calm, patriotic right-thinking people 

have accepted it (nomination of Judge Dent) 

| not so much for the sake of the names upon 


torious, but 





t which are intrinsically mer 

( mrt OF The Great plan OF rt te jf jrom 
y htarnu dy) inistration whic hi | lds their 
7 beri and fortunes at ihe disposal 
f aweak and selfish ruler, and of deliv- 
CPine from. the misrule, Ads i , and 
yoliation of  bitter-end Radical vecon- 
sf rue ion.— Sack son ( Miss.) Claris ily Sep- 
bei her 23, 1869. 

Lamar in the South explains io his audi- 
ences that his Sumner eulogy was onejjof 
poticy He has so declared to public meet- 
gs repeatedly. On one ovcasion be offered 
n illustration the fact in the tory o 





umartine in touching the red 


i 
L, 
Commune! 
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CONTEMPT FOR THE ELAG. 
The following frem the Mississippi Index 
illustrates how our national flagis regarded ; 
“Tun Fracg.—Not the rag that carries the 
stars and stripes, dear reader, but the Afis- 
sissippi Flag, a most excellent and gallant 
Democratic newspaper recently removed 
from DeKalb to Meridian, Miss.” 






Here is a striking illustration of the polit- | 
avity, which would be echoed by | 


‘vs if poliey did not dictate a show 
the “the rag that carries the 


trenyy 
vines. 





BURR’S TREASON APPROVED, 


Phe long series 
upon the Se sony bold, open, nuscrupu 
lous Hp itious of the sacred rights guaran- 
teed to her pee ple by a constitution chietiy 
their blood, and the terrible and 

1 


Ceni el by 


Meretiess W 





Appomattox, have recorded in burning words | 
upon the > pages of history the stern truth of 
Aaron Burr’s prop! ielic visions, 

But the cause which inspired him, and to 
least in public 


not been crushed under the 





ich he fell @ martyr—at 


oninion— bh 





pompous and wordy eloquence of his prose- 


eutors, and the soil on which commenced 





f 


















that martyrdom—like that of Mount Olivet 
—heas not in vain thessed the first pangs 
ot | suffering; for, after J a ceh- 
tury liad ne, her 
vailay on the 
sanie al rights. | 
Like him intory, 

it recor 

balming 

the cau a cause 

w! W out of 

the d in this 

C | md ym. seems to 

be stined by eto lay bare to the 

world the hideous sores which have eaten 

up the very vith an den rrow of the prit 1] 





sor thie Re p ub! 11¢,—— Mo- | 





r, April, 1876. 








aed , , J ] f 
Ve ed nothing a peoyle, for 
X ‘ i tor r ve 
. +? ! y 
at gI uimMous 
1 ‘Tate 
of 4 t I ne 
; “?. 
we ( ana lie NOI Was Pig iit 
: 4ho 
] i 
t 1 
fe da ts 
Us. a 
agu n 
y 4 
7 . neworth 
1O=7 
i @. A; 
1 4) 
| t 
, } hier ¢ A f nn 
Mr. I y the Grand Army of the Repub- | 


of outrages of the North | 


which ended on the field of | 
j and for who m he had acted.’ 


| stre 








lic, Indiana aot THlinois seemed anneal 
to honor lim. These States, and others, 
have invited him to deliver addresses before 
their agricultural societies and whichisa just 
rebuke to the disgraceful conduct of Grant’s 
Grand Army rufiians.— Mississippi Centrai, 
| Auyust 28, 1875. 

CORRCION A CRIME—-TREASON PATRIOTISM. 

fter alluding to the probability that Mr. 

Jeff. Davis will not be tried for treason, the 
| Water Valley (Miss.) Hogle for January 30), 
| 1869, saya: 
| “Now, whatis the plain, necessary, inex- 
| orable inference from all this ? 
‘It is this: Peperysd were afraid to bring 
| Mr. Davis to ey t by their certain failure 
| to convict—eerta nth !—the Southern 
| people wou Id be vindic preaeg 

9. That no treason had been committed by 


Jefferson Davis, or any of those with whom 


| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 










That in the ) maatter of the difference of 


| political comegh etween those loose con- 
the Constitution represented 


sham Lincoln, and the strict construe- 





ionists of 










latter, after all, were 7 snd the 
wrong, in their interpr tion of the great 
fu indamental compact of Union, the ‘a 

f partne rsbip’? under which we have beer 
living and acting asa great unconsolidatec 
nati 7 





to even try to conviet 
aud punish any one “in order tomake treason 
> proves most conclusively, not only 
s been committed, but that 
» prevent 








odious,’ 


that no treason 





those who resorted to coercion t 
secession, and so brought on a bloody war, 


are responsible fue every drop of blood spilled 
in that war. 
‘It proves, too, that every man who under- 
stood the Constitution of his country end stil! 
punseled war to prevent secession—every 
man who allowed himself to be dragged inte 
war against the South—iwas a wholesale 


nerd rer, and, that, among them, the 





aiders 


William 


ern leaders—the intelligent 


ana ‘auations of Abraham Lincoln, 





H. Seward, E. M. Stanton, Beast F. ler, 

t rest t « the blood ) il- 
lion fered citizens on their hands e 
unimaginable crimes er horrors of a four 


years’ bl 





inne sence is now, by ‘‘actions which 
louder than words,’’ admitted by 
themselves, of untold mi- 
great item in the ae- 
i res, worth 
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selves, who, still further back 
them from their native shores ! 

‘Hereafter, as inthe old time, let rebellion 
be a term of honor, and coercion one of dis- 
honor, to the end of the world.” 

TREASON STILL RAMPANT. 

“The 
acted like a cowardly, cruel tyrant, instead 
of the brave. and noble, and magnanimous 
foe. We laid down our arms becduse 
were promised protection, and for no othe: 
reason. Had 
South might have been overrun, but 
would have been unconquered to-day. 
promise has been violat 
lar.— Southern States 

THE NORTH MUST CONFESS. 

The Mobile Tribune (John Forsyth) 
June 27, 1869, publishes a long editorial 
under the caption of ‘* Revolution our only 
nope,’’ and after premising that the Republic 
exists only in name, states the following as 
the results of the war and the remedy 
renew Southern prosperity : 

I. The overthrow of State sovereignty. 

Il. The emancipation of the vegro, 

lift, A more thorough prostitution of 
ballot-box than had been accomplished be 
fore that war, which was due primarily to an 
unwise extension of the right of suffrage. 

IV. Rivers of ween two secti 
never to be bridged on the plan of ‘ by 
consent of the governed,’’ 

V. The arrogance, selfishness, 
ruption of the Northern masses, due 
war, or brought to light by it. 

Before such obstacles can be 
Worthe rh peopl 1USt CO if 8S th scecke ] 
and ashes that the war they jed ay 
the South was for plinide r, anit 
throw of constitutional freedom. 

OSTRACISM. 

Senatorsand members of C from 
the South deny the existence Southe 
ostracism on account of politieal opinions. 
Thore who enter these denials do know 
ing their denials to be untrn The fact 
every Democratic } and every Demo- 
oratic politician in South advises ostra 
eism anil 

Posterity will despise and 
who to day the country’s hour of dang 

the platform of patriotism, 
for the sake of obtaining favor with thiey 
panders to the erection of a despotism apon 
the ruins of American liberty. — Panola Siar, 
May 16, 

We think that those of our native born 
citizens who extend the hand of welcome to 
the robbers and thieves that are now sucking 
our life’s blood ought to be branded with as 
indelible a mark as Cain and his posterity 
were by the Almighty.—Senatobia Times, 
ing $871. 
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power to which we surrendered has | 
we | 


it not been for the promise, the | 
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in every particu- | 
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TIAL PROBLEM, 


| Let t it ‘end yorne in mind that a valentady 
| affiliation with the party which has inflicted 
| so much wroug upon us accomplishes our 
| utter and complete overthrow. Nothing of 
| honor or renown will then linger around the 
lruins and memories of the ‘lost cause.’? 
| The ig disgrace of our affiliation 
| with ne vals will efface all the 

brightei history. The world 

will no longer enthusiasm over 

the splendid glories of the immortal victo- 
Army of Northern Virginia, when 
Virginians who were brave in 
war became cowardly in peace, and fawned 
like ipped spaniels at the feet of their 
oppress and of their former slaves.—Rich- 

) £ quirer, 1867 
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glow with 
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SCHOOLS AND OF 
THE COLORED 


Southern States si Lys 


THE EDUCATION 

RACE. 

3, Nov., 1870: ‘The 
expe usive pubiic 
system in the State of Mississippi, compell- 
ing the whether they had children 
or not, to pay a portion, and a large portion 
| toe, to educ: ting the ‘rising genera- 
‘ mning, and 


—<lee P, da 


COMMON 


The 


tnizing of an school 


InASSeS, 


CTUnE 


Radics i.’’ 
‘There is nothing clearer than that 
man who begets children and the woman 
bears them are the natural protectors, 
»Incators of the borne and 
ysaocan find a man who can 
son why the State should 
lum to the children of 
an physical food to the same we 
being shown a natural 
matter of logic. It NO 
ierefore, to compel A to edu- 


than it is to force him to 
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¥or the Forest Register. 
Scorr Co., Miss., Feb. 1873. 
Eprror Resistsr:—I wish you would give 
your readers, if you can, the names of the 
fools in the Legislature that are in favor of 


the present system of stealing called the | 


Public Schools. In any other age of the 
world I would have used an adjective 
strong, to the appellation of the party in 
the first paragraph. 


The system has been tried, and I want | 
you to plant yourself in the highway and | 
accost the negroes as they come along, and | 
if they have any more sense now than they | 
had ten years ago, then | am fit for the Leg- ! 


islature myself. 

In this matter I don’t ask for statesman- 
ship at Jackson. Tonly want common sense. 
The school fund is only provender to grow 
villains on. 
mouey only to increase the stand of fools. 
If not before the next election, we mean to 
weed somebody out. People talk about being 
Governor ! 
the pretenders first to aspire to the position 
of having some sense. Sigma. 


“Tt has been claimed that education is the 
vreat reformer of the African race that would 
w.similate them in all their 
members of society to the whites. 
are now happening thick and fast which go 
to establish the contrary of the proposition, 


Events 


and to hold out the pleasant prospect that 

when the humanitarians shall have achieved 

the greatest success attainable in educating 

the poor benighted Southern negroes the 

South will have been made a hell indeed, 

thickly inhabited with devils of the approved | 
¥ 


satanic order,’’ * * 


“Their savagery is more rampant over 


beyond the old slave border, where the 
darkies are educated, polite, and refined, 
though fewer of them, than in these negro 
States, where the ‘cornfield negro’ is not 
yet quite extinet.’’— Meridian (Miss.) Mer- 
cury, October 22, 1872. 


The Forest, Miss., /?egister of July 4, 1875, | 


gaid: ‘‘The whole system of free schools is 
an eleemosynary tribute to laziness and im- 
providence.’’ ‘‘The easiest way to be rid of 
this threatened volcano is to abolish all pub- 
lic schools and allow every man to educate 


his children according to bis taste and | 
ability, just as he does about victuals and | 


clothes for the family.’’ 

The East Mississippian, published at 
Scooba, Miss., fulminates the followiug on 
the subject of educating the colored man: 

‘Sambo is now a brute. We would make 
him aman. Ideas which we have been try- 
ing to force through his wooi for the past six 

»years, and which are still entangled there 


might possibly enter if the windows of his | 





We fat them with the people’s | 


It would look better for some of 


bearings as | 


|} and then 
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soul were thrown open by judicious educa 
tion.’’ 

Upon which the West Point, Miss., Citizen 
thus comments : 

“The neyro’s mind is filled with the same 
POLITICAL ETHICS that are believed and taught 
by a majority of the people of the Northern 
States, who claim to be the best educated 
people ou the continent. What remedy will 
our cotemporary apply to ‘rorcr’ CORRECT 
POLITICAL TRUTHS INTO THEIR SKULLS? Stars 
EDUCATION IS A VIOLATION OF RBPUBLICAN 
FREEDOM and of common justice, and is in- 
separable froim peculation and scoundrel- 
isin.’’ 


THE COLORED “BARBARIANS,’? ‘‘IN- 


? 


PEOPLE: 
FERIOKRS 
Prof. T. 8. Gathright says in a letter to 

the Southern Slates, .ugust 4, 1875: ‘We 

are held in bondage by semi-barbarians, 
marked by Heaven with the impress of in- 
feriority.’’ 

“Brutes,’’ ‘savages,’’ “‘barbarians,’’ ‘‘in- 
ferior race,’’ ete., are common terms applied 
to the colored people and indicate the opin- 
ion in which they are held by the whites. 

“God did not design them (negroes) by 
the same model, neither did he intend them 
to subserve the end.’’— Southern 
States. 

“The negro is essentially, strictly, natur- 
ally a barbarian.’’—/b. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

“Grant bas appointed the 28th day of 
November as a day of National Thanksagiv- 
ing. If he would shoot himself between now 
all decent men would keep the 
day with a vengeance.’’—Columbus Index, 
October 15, 1872. 

FOURTH OF JULY. 
recollection of Grant’s triumphal 
into the city at 10 o’clock on that 


Same 


“The 
march 


| memorable morning, nive years ago, is likely 


to keep many of our people from having any 
particular love for independence day while 
the book of memory lasts.’’— Vicksburg 
Herald, July 4, 1872. 

ETATE RIGHTS. 


When the Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar was a 


, candidate for Congress, the Jackson, Miss., 


Clarion, par excellen e the organ of the 
Mississippi Democracy, proclaimed Mr. La- 
marasa firm believer in the doctrine of 
State Rights. 
That paper advocates the same doctrine. 
Referring to the Baltimore Convention of 


| 1872, the Brandon, Miss., Republican of July 


18, of that year, said: “Of the platform 
upon which they stand we need only say 
that the principle therein asserted, and 
which will be maintained by them to the 
fullest extent, that of local self-government, 
gives us all that we could hope for, all that 
we desire.” : 
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There are but two parties, and one issue. 
Men may not know it, but all anti-Radicals 
are obliged to assume that the States are free, 
sovereign, and independent.-—Southern States. 

When A. H. Stephens was carried before 
the Congressional Committee, expecting a 
death blow to the principles of secession, 
the Radicals were amazed that he admitted 
it a right, but an impolitic move. So say we 
about Bourbonism. Weare for a white man 
m a white man’s place. What are you for?’’ 
— lore st Rewiste wr, 

In reality the right of States to govern 
hetoselves is as dear to the people as it ever 
was. x % # x “ * * 

The Southern States are not living under 
a fair or free government. sok fins Pate ae 3 

No doubt the system introduced as a ‘‘war 
measure’? into the South after the war, 
ehietly upon the advice of Senator Sumner 
and Thaddens Stevens, was experimental ; 
but can we wonder that people everywhere 
begin to ask how long the experiment is to 
last ?—Southern States, June 10, 1874. 

The Southern States, of Okolona, Miss., of 
1871, thus explains its position upon the 
State Rights principles of the Democratic 
party South: 

“There are certain grand, abiding princi- 
ples in politics that can never be mide to 
eccupy a secondary position. Pre-eminent 
among these is the doctrine of State Rights. 

“All the woes and wrongs that we have 
suffered since 1861 have had their origin, 
either mediately or immediately, in the de- 
vial of this most vital tenet in the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic. 

No fair and impartial student of our his- 
tory can say, with any sense of sincerity, 
that the South committed treason by seced- 
ing from the States-Union, The brand of 
‘traitor’ cannot be stamped upon the brow ofa 
single Confederate soldier or civilian. I[t is 
true that we tried to sever the Federal com- 
pact. It is likewise true that we fought 
through four years of blood and fire to lay the 
foundation stones of anew and purer Govern 
ment. For doing this we have nothing to 
regret. We did it deliberately—with our 
eyes wide open; and we have no excuses to 
make, no pleas to proffer in our own behalf 
Ifthere is any forgiveness to be asked in the 
premises, let the North kneel humbly and 
sue for it at our hands. As for ourselves, 
we scout the very thought that we stand 
in need of it. We now trust that the world 
knows our position, for we have spoken with 
the plainest candor and in terms that can- 
not possibly be mistaken or tortured from 
their transparent meaning.’’ 

The States is the representative journal 
of the strict Democratic creed of Mississippi, 
and its utterances are the accepted theories 
of the Democracy inthe South. 





























The principles of State sovereignty in the 
hands of men who will administer this Gov- 
ernment in the interests of all the States of 
this Union will work such results as will 
make the principles of Democracy accept- 
able to the whole body of the people. 

Since Mississippi has been a province un- 
der the recoustruction measures and has 
stood subordinate to the Executive will lia- 
at any to be commanded by the 
military arm of the Government, we have 

looked alone to the action of the 

it and North to 

time to our normal 
So long as our material interest, 


1) : 
tie time 


Po 
Ve 


i ‘noof the 
restore us in the course of 
condition. 
our neia! condition, alone was involved 
we bore the ills with indulging 
the comforting assurances that after the stu- 
and awful mistake of 
recon ( ‘un its course, wreaked 
its vengee sated its greed of gain, and 
drenched the whole jand with sorrow, suf- 
ferin igony, that the wise, npa- 
thetic, benevolent men of the North, 
who put into the field while the physical 
war an opposition ticket to the 
Lincoln administration—declaring their pur- 
poses to be wic\ed—would still, in the pip- 
ing times of peace, come boldly to the frout 
and snatch the from the hands of 
those frenzied demons who have pursued us 
like h hounds for the last twenty 
years. — Southern States, (Okolona, Miss.,) 


endurance, 


pendou : 


oe 
and 


Was waging 


power 
sleutl 


August 20, 1874. 
PROPHECIES. 

We shall joyfuily hail the time when 
those trve aud tried men who battled so 
nobly for Southern rights and Southern in- 
stitutions shall be heard again in the hails 
of Congress denouncing corruption and trea- 
son to the Constitution, and defending, with 
their elognence and their logic, the pure re- 
publican form of government intended by 
the fathers of the country, which by their 
wisdom and their blood they brought from 
out of chaos, and by their patriotism con- 
verted a monarchy into a democracy. But 
then the time has uot yet come; wait uniil 
we can get a majority in Congreas who will 
certainly remove all Gisabilities, from those 
of Jefferson Davis down to the humblest 
who feels that he is proscribed; then we will 
have our noble men again where they can 
be heard from, and soon, very soon after, 
may we expect to see ‘treason made odious.”* 
For the present ‘‘let us possess our souls in 
patience,’’ knowing that after a while ‘all 
things will work together for good.’’-— Tisho- 
mingo (Miss.) Herald, September 10, 1872. 

Speaking of the disposition of the North- 
ern Methodist Church to sustain the Govern- 
ment in the South, the Macon (Ga.) Journal 
says: 

‘*Should the Methodist Church North sue- 

















OUR CENTENNIAL PROBL 





EM. 





ceed in its present enterprise of ingrafting 
itself upon the State, we will see in this 
country yet a reproduction of the fires of 
Smithfield. We do not speak lightly, and | 
the sacredest memories of all our lives for- 
bid we should speak irreverently. 
ey * * 

“The conspirators against liberty and the | 
base wretches who, like niggers at a fire, are | 
waiting to enrich themselves by the wreck 
of the country, would be driven from public 
sight, 
aroused to arms in its behalf.” 

Other papers advise the expulsion of re- 
ligious books and religious literature of the 
North from the South on the ground that 
the Northern religious sentiment is opposed | 
to that of the South | 

For a similar reason books for the secular | 
schools published in the North are being | 
excluded from the South. 

‘*Perhaps the revolution now in progress | 
at the North may lead to internecine war 
al factions. If war must come, 


x *| 


* 


| 
y 





among its riv 





there is where it should begin. But if we 
start the trouble here, you may bet your 


Jast pound of mess pork that all parties up 
will postpone their private quarrel 
h into us,’ while if we stand aloof 
until they are well mixed up in a general 
fight, we can then not only take care of the 
loyal leagues and scalawag Yankees here, 
but step in as a united body. holding the 
balance of power, and control the contest.’ 
—finsciushe (Miss.) Chronicle. 

At the banquet after his oration, in 1871, 
at the Virginia 


there 
and 






&l 


Military Institute, General 





REVIEW OF 


NATIONAL. 


The first and all absorbing topic of 
national import has been the Presidential 
election. All other interests have been sub- 
ordinate to this one overshadowing issue. 


The contest is now virtually decided in fa- 
vor of the Republican nominees, although the 
Democrats still strongly pretest against this 
and claim the election of Tilden 
and Hendricks. The election occurred on the 
Yth iustant, and at this writing, November 
16, there are still some doubts as to the 
actual result. 
ceded to Hayes and Wheeler: 

Elec*oral vote. 


conclusion, 











| when they thought they would not ff ‘Li inv 


or the true sons of freedom would be |‘ 





The following States are con- | 





| Wade Hampton made a reply to a toast to 


“the fallen heroes of the war,’’ in which 


he said, (we copy from the report in the 
Richmond rebel papers:) 

“Alluding most touchingly to our 
tyred dead, he said that our gri 
be tempered as we remember t 


mar- 
ald 
y fell 
wn 

—that they fell inthe bright hope that success 
would crown our efforts. But he did nol helicve 
they had fallen in vain—the cause for ‘ke 
son and Siuart fell cannot be in vain, 


1 
grief sho 
that ) 


e 


which Jac 
but in some 


| form would yet triumph. Ue proposed the Lost 
Cause,’ for which our heroes fell. “his 
|was drank silently and solemnly by alls 
‘and in looking around we observed that 
nearly all present were Confederate sol- 


diers.”’ 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


Mis 





Many Democrats in sippi favored 


'reconstruction under the acts of Congress, 
|not upon principle but from policy, in order 


into the hands of the peo- 
{ple for further operation; and relief from 
jthe terms of those @ asures. Such was 
\the oft-repeated dec'srations of the Cla esos 
i the leading organ of the Democra Mis 
lsippi It protested over and over the it it was 
j opposed, in principle, to the wh jong res- 
|sional plan of reconstruction, but tavored 
jit as a mode of early escape from its terms. 

| ‘We seek to return to a the 
| Union not because we love it, but to make 
your powers of darkness tremble, and once 
|more retire, abashed, from the of 
| Southern genius and indignation.’’—Fbrrest 
187 y,?? 


|to get the State 


ry of 


10 





Dinee in 


> presence 


| Bee gister, Jan. 29, 
l : 
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MURR as Nodueenebicabiebartaceed Atnktscies 5 
Maine.. 7 
Massae husetts 13 
PROS PBT. ccssscios sdscensss ? 11 
Minnesota...... peedhe aheasb ath aninceae akas 5 
Nebraska........ 3 
ag wiegaticn <eaee 3 
New Hampshire Risa pe Sanne nies dbbeh ous 5 
Ohio... a 22 
Oregon.. ieekGas 3 
Pe nnsylvani. oor aieauawene 

Rhode Island......... 


VGPIRONE sc cseccse.0s 
Wisconsin..... 





WOUM  cisesinat <eescecd «aes ‘ 
The following are conceded to Tilden and 


Hendricks : 





NOT Gites osc ges oaks seaeauae. cb oesas ated dcpeds 6| Alabama...... ebaethhd ehesn ncvakend aided, snigael ae 
REP LOEDNO cipsbekes-c 5 <énensnd cose usoececss asavsises 6 | AORN 6 
Nlinois... b ausgheaunieseané oactes 21 Connecticut. 6 
OR iiss scyesseci chtitesiaticcdesacissccs TE DGS iicsecee 
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Georgia... 13 
BURR POND oo S05 see beeb she nu cuwa cawubeuc 15 
UMW 5 ascsenyh axovnssai Aeioe bos i2 
Mary Cy : 8 
Mississippi... so © 
TCE TC BRS ae ery ns ye eT . wo 

9 


UW IBEW ins coaghcsss Givaecus tsvensuesacsyeeees 








New York......0..08 0» 35 
North Carolina.......... 10 
Tennessee..... APSDRERSousabeusteeusedeenbbe ceoess Se 
MIMD es res iee said Seuatbase c) s3ee ses ae ae 
Virginia 1] 

se 





West Virginia... sresbiwsbaupepeesbpeseetese' scotty) UD 









Total ......... pcaees cence .. 184 
The result in the slewing stan: is nts 

puted: 
RMPER RI ous osn Sabah coon anew oeabedss Kareess a ONes: DEE 
Louisiana. ..... Sa ceinepe 8 
SSD TIGIL SPMPDINTIR 3555 os Geecdsces ckesaosaswesnes 
MUDER I coup arcuncaccrwensnise ie pak oeunagee bag aesaey 19 
Whole number of votes. seoesrae 
185 





Necessary toachoice ..... 
Including the disputed States, which are 
confidently claimed by the Republicans, the 
electoral vote for Hayes and Wheeler is 185 
@ majority of one. The closenesa of this 
contest has no parallel in our political his 
tory, and it is rendered additionally difficult 
and doubtful by the fact that the States 
upon which the issue depends are themselves 
close, and present an electoral vote tuat is 
disputed upon the means by which it was 
Obtained. but, taking the vote as it appears 
to stand at this time, and counting it for the 
Republican nominees, the Republicaus yet 
remain as the only parties who may right- 
fully feel aggrieved, and have good cause for 
complaint. The three disputed States are 
Republican in administration, seutiment, and 
majorities. All three ofthem have gone Re- 
publican at every election since reconstruc- 
tion in 1867, and are more decidediy Repub- 
lican to-day than ever before. A careful es- 
timate, by past majorities and present regis- 
tration shows the Republican majorities in 
those States to be in round numbers as fol- 
lows: 


PEINTUINO 555 sodbs Uankessebe woapassbasohans acouns Ine 
ROP BIANG 5 6s ss scons cesssesi 
South Tarolina.......... 


5,000 
“ . 20,000 
arene 000 





A free canvass and tres per honest elec- 
tion would have given those States to the 
Republicans by these figures. 
ever, these majorities have been reduced to 


As it is, how- 





a few thousand at best, and even this meagre 
claim is denied by the Democrats, who de- 
mand at least one of these States to secure 
Mr. Tilden a constitutional majority. 

And how have these majorities been rem 
duced? It is gratifying that at last this in- 
quiry has become a serious one to the Govern 
ment aud to the loyal people of the North. 


| Year after year since reconstruction the Re 











publicvans of the Southern States, at the peril 
of property and life and every thing that 
men hold dear, have battled to main- 
tain the principles of their party and estab- 
lish them in the fundamental laws of the 
South. For this offense, and this alone, they 
have been ostracised, proscribed, persecuted, 
maligued, driven out, aud assaxsinated. They 
have encountered a degree of prejudice, hate, 
and violence such as‘ no one not actually 
acquainted with their sufferings can realize or 
understand. Hundreds have beea murdered 
in every Southern State south of Tennessee 
for opinion’s sake, aud these inartyrs’ bones 
in many instances lie bleaching upon the 





barren hillsides, covered only by the waving 
ledge orthe briars of asummer’s growth. The 
little hillocks ta the colored people’s grave- 
yards, too new for the green covering of 
nature’s robe, and moistened with tears that 
mourn a murdered father, brother, or son, are 
painful reminders of the terrible ferocity and 
madness that possesses that land. No peo- 
ple have ever before endured as much in the 
name of liberty, and so desperate has the sit- 
uation at last become to them that they have 
to choose between a manly defense or @ 
ions 






humiliating surrender of their convik 
and rights to the fell spirit of Democracy. 
This certainly would be the alternative if Mr. 
Tilden becaine President. Their last hope 
now lies in the election of Governor Hayes. 

Ail thinzs considered, it is well for the 
nation, aad for th3 South in particular, that 
the doubtful States in this controversy are 
found at the South. The settlement will 
serve two purposes, First, the Government 
has permitted a system of campaigning to be 
carried on upon its soil which asserted as its 
primary object an utter defianee of the ma- 
jority principle, and substituted brute force 
for the legitimate means of carrying elections, 
By arming and equipping as for war; by 
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organization, drill, and discipline; by studied 
ani boldly executed methods for suppressing 
or overcoming the popular will, in défiance 
ofall law, human and diriae, State after 
State has been usurped by minorities, and 
are to day held by the strong arm of force. 
Notable and recent is the case of Mississip- 
pi. There aa acknowledged Republican 
majority of thirty thousand protests in vain 
against as foul a usurpation as eould be com- 
mitted, 2nd the same means that were resort- 
ed to a year ago to seize the State have been 
practiced this year to elect Tilden and a solid 
Conzressiona! delegation. Had the Govern- 
ment nipped the ‘‘Mississippi plan’’ in the 
bud while it was yet under eontrol that 
State would have been saved to the cause of 
good government, and tha “plan”? by which 
it was carried would not have been adopted 





with such wpproximate succestin the other 
Republican States of the South But a tem- 
porizing policy was demanded by a slumber 
ing North that cou'd not be aroused and 
woull not hear the cries of danger. The 
oonseqti -nve is our present very great pezi'. 
Not satisfiel majorities 
to get possession of the State governments 
and meeting with no marked rebuke from 
the (reo ral Government, they come now 


with overriding 


with the same spirit and attempt to capture 
the Government of the nation. Suddenly 
the people are alarmed, and well they may 
be, but to tae Republicans of the South the 
danger is not anew one; they have witnessed 
its agrressions in many campaigns and 
have felt its increasing terror and ferocity 
at each ensuing Now that the 
danger is apparent it will be remedied, and 
in this the South is particularly interested. 


election. 


The controversies in Louisiana and South 
Carolina will result in probing the Demo- 
oratic policy to the bottom, and develop a 
oon lition of affairs that will shock and ap- 
pall the senses of the people. The ghastly 
spectacle of horrid butcheries by noonday 
and stealthy assasinations by night will be 
everywhere apparent. The long roll of 
the martyred dead will swell to thousands, 
and the uation, indignant and outraged al- 
most beyond endurance, will then be ready 
to guarantee protection to the long suffering 
loyalists of the South at whatever cost. 


To this part of the investigation the 
Democracy very naturally object. They 
denounce every attempt to go behind the 
face of their black record. They stand upon 
counting the votes actually polled regardless 
of their character. Had the election been 
free and fair this would be right, but it was 
Hac it 


over- 


neither, and was not designed to be. 


been their party would have been 


whelmingly defeated. Under present condi- 
tions the ballot-box almost universally inthe 
South is a mockery of freedom, & sham and 
deceit. It represents only the aggregated 
strength of intimidation, violence, and mur- 
der. Its ballotsare dripping with loyal blood, 
and stained with the foul hands of unblush- 
ing crime. If the will of the people is to 
be ascertained investigation must be pushed 
behind this stuffed and dishonored recep- 
tacle. It must go to the humble cottage 
and the lonely cabin, and giving heart once 
more to their terrified and outraged occu- 
pants learn the story of their wrongs and 
the choice of their manhood citizenship. In 
this way the popular will may be ascer- 
tained, and when it is it will speak in 
thunder tones against all the candidates of 
the Democracy and swell the call for Hayes 
honest 











and Republican government. An 
countjis demanded, but an honest election is 
By this principle alone can 


If it permits a party 


demanded first. 
the Government stand. 
to take possession red-handed with violen 
it acknowledges the failure of its free electi 
system, and the corruption of its source of 
Mob rule supplanis the free suf- 








power. 
frages of the people, and anarchy aud dis- 
ruption must follow, Will the 
American people tamely submit to this black 
conspiracy for their destruction, or will they 
so effectually crush it that its monster form 
may never again be witnessed in the land ? 
This is the vital question of the hour, and 


speedily 


upon its determination depends the perpe- 
tuity of our free institutions and the fate of 
the Republic. 

STATE ELECTIONS. 

«The October elections occurred on the 
19thultimo. After a canvass unprecedented 
for its energy and enthusiasin by both parties 
Ohio was carried by the Republicans with 
7,000 majority, and Indiana by the Demo- 


























crats with 5,500 majority. This result hac 
no appreciable eifect upon the Presidential 


elect 


’ 1 left ti aduen ee eee ee 
on, and left the contest open to ve 





decided upon the real strength of two great 


parties. Had both the October Stat gone 
for one party or the other their 














would have been ace i rey and 
the winning party eon accorded 
th ictory rie. 

ernors he following 
Sta tepublican—F ia, Kansas, Louisi- 
an Massachusetts, Michigan, and South 


Missouri, 








New Y rk, No Tennessee. 
TH 
This p ibit ras | 
~inhis gi ibition was 
formally closed on the tenth instant, the 
day originally fixed for its termination. The 





expectations of its projectors and the people 
of the United States have been more than; 
reclized. Representatives of foreign coun- 
tries acknowledge it to be the grandest dis- 





play witnessed in modern times, and it was 
most likely the grandest the world has ever 
known, Ki feature and object of the 
exhibition was a snecess. During the last 





sonths the average daily attendance 


sninety thousand persons, and the total 


ittances exceeded eleven millions. No 





accident or disturbance of cousequence oc- 
evired during the entire period the fair was 
Open toiar the uniform jsood feeling and 


attractions that’ characterized its progress 


froin beginuing to close. 


ine 


concluding ceremonies were of an 





unusua impressive character. The tollow- 
ing was the programme: 

At snnrise a Federal salute of 13 cuns to 
be fired from George’s ‘ill by the Keystone 
Battery, and simultaneously from the United 
States steamer Plymouth, inthe harbor. 

] tion March by Richard Wagner, 


l. [nau 


orchestra; Theolore Thomas, musical direct- 
or. 
2. Prayer, Rev. Joseph A. Reiss. 


3. Chorale Fucuea, 5S. Bach; orchestra. 

4. Address, Hon. D. J. Morrill, United 
States Centennial Commissioner from Penn- 
svivania and Chairman of the 
Committee. 

5. Selections from the Dettinger Te Deum; 
ehorous and orchestra. 

6. Address, Hon. John Welch, President 
of the Centennial Board of Finance. 

7. Finale, fifth symphony of Beethoven; 
orchestra. 


Executive 
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8. Address, Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Director 
General. 

9. ilallelujah Chorus, from the Measiah, 
vy Handel; chorus and orchestra. 

10. Address, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, Pres 
ident of the United States Centennial Com- 
mission. 

11. America, ehorus and orchestra. The 
audience joining inthe singing. During the 
singing of ** J the original fixe of 
the American Union, first displayed by Com 
modore Paul Jones on the Bon Homme 
Richard to be unfurled in front of the Main 
Building, above the platform, and a salute 
| of forty-seven guns, one for each State and 
Territory, be fired from George’s Hill by the 
Keystone battery and, simultaneously, from 
the United States steamer Plymouth in the 
harbor. 


. ” 
merica 





| 

| 

| resident ofthe United + 
| duclare the International Exhibit 
! 

| 

{ 

' 





closed. 
Doxology, “Old Hundred,” chores 
stra, the audience joining. 

Joseph R. Hawley, President of 
the Centennial Commission, spoke as follows. 

The final day ofthe Exhibition has arrived. 
Four years and a half ago the Centennial 
Commission was organized under the legisle 
tion of the Netional Government to celebrate 
the Centennial auniversary of our national 
indepondence by holding au Taternational 
Hxhibition of arts, manufactures, and pro- 
ducts of the soil and mine. The National 
Congress deemed it fitting that the com i 
of the first century of our national exist 
should be commemorated by a preseute 
of the natural resources of the country and 
their development, and of its progress in 
those arts which benefit mankind, in vom 
parison with those of older nations. Happily 
| the United States was and is at peace with 
the whole world. International exhibitions 
have become an established factor in modern 
civilization, but connected with this were 
features of pecu'isr and localinterest. They 
have not interfered with ita progr +ss; indeed, 
| the acceptances of other nations and the very 
| friendly congratulatory letters addressed 
ito the President of the United States on 
| the oceasion of the celebration of the Fourth 
| of July shows that they have rather given an 
| opportunity for expressions of cordial good- 
| will that have given very great pleasure to 
| 
| 
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and ore 





General 















|the whole American people. There were 
many and great difficulties inthe path of the 
enterprise—the usual misapprehensions, the 
disturbed contition of business and finance 
at home and abroad, and theslow conversion 
of publie sentiment which in the earlier days 
feared that justice might not be done to 
| American resources and capabilitivs. We 


| 

| 

| 
recall the hours of uncertsinty and discou» 
agement solely that we may felicitate our- 
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selyes upon results that have answered the 
hopes aud predictions of the most sanguine. 
fhe Exhibition has given us a better compre- 
hension of our position and progress. We 
expected and hoped to be taught our short- 
@0ini) in some respects, and we shall profit 
by the lessons. And yet I gathered frommy 
countrymen the general impression that they 
are not a little pleased to see how well our 
productions in many departments have borne 
the comparison to which they have been 
subjected Unquestionably international 
trade end commerce will be promoted; our 
manufacturers, mechanics, and artists will 
show by their work that they have 
been students of the 
exhibits from abroad, and have taken 
advantage thereof. The ingenuity and ex 
ewllence ‘of Gur mechanics and inventors 
will be made better known. A high benefit 
has been wrought. The bonds of peace have 
been strengthened. 









? 
ciose 


been created that willbe strongly felt where | 


ever national disagreements are threatened. 
Our people are so widely scattered, and their 
relations have bean so seriously disturbed 


that every patriot anxiously desired them 


to seize the great occasion to know each other | 


better. that they may love each other better. 
What has been done toward this is one ofour 
most valuable labors. The concurrent and 
almost wholly harmonious testimony of our 


@itizenx, at home and abroad, permit us to | 


fee! that we have on the whole been largely 
successful in all our work. 


assoclates have given expression to our grati- 
tude. [would gladly add to what they have 
ssid iff could. The commission thanks the 


city of Philadalphia, the State of Pennsyl- | 


vania, the National Government, and espec- 
ially you, sir, our honored President. it 
thanks the foreign Commissioners, one and 
all, most heartily. 
ef ali nations. 
ple, whose conduct here has commanded uin- 
broken respect. 
giate corporation, the 


Board of Finance. 


Aboveall, itreverentlyacknowledgesthekind | 


favor of heaven, which has so smiled upon us 
that while we turn somewhat sadly from 


these acenes of great labor and greater pleas- | 


are, all who have been associated here may 
feel that they have done something toward 
advancing the world to the better day com- 
ing. God be praised for the past. God 
send us all, individuals and nations, a 
happy future. 

Mr. President we await your pleasure. 

His excellency the President then stepped 
to the frontand said: ‘‘Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I now declare the Centennial 
International Exhibition closed.’’ 


admirable | 


Innumerable ties have | 


This commend- | 
atory judgment is very grateful to ns. Mv) 


It thanks the exhibitors | 
It thanks the American peo. | 


It thanks‘ warmlyits asao- | 


“Give the signal,’’ said Gen Hawley at 
the same instant, and turning to the tele- 
The signal 
—’76—was given, and while a thousand 


graph operator behind bim. 


gongs rang out their last alarm there, the 





great Corliss engine in Machinery Hall gave 
Oue or two expiring strokes and stopped. 
At the same time 


Its work was done. 


the following metsage was seut to London, 


Canada, and throughout the Union: 
CsanraxmiaL GRouNDs, PHiLADSLPMIA, 
Unirsp Srates, Friday, Nov. 10, 1876 
The President has this momeut closed 
the International Centennial Exhibition— 
3:37 p. m. 
The last aot of the programme was the 


| singing of the Doxology by the audienoeand 
| chorus avsompinies by the orviestra. 
PROTECTION FOR THB SOUPH 
| ...On the 10th instant tle Presideut sent the 
| foliowing dispatch to General Sharman: 
| PuinapetpHia, Niv. 10. 
| Gen. W. T. Sherman, Washingion, D. C.: 
| Instruct Goneral Auger in Louisiana, and 
| General Ruger in Florida, to be vigilant with 
| the forces at their command to preserve 
| peace and good order, and to see that the 
proper and legal Boards of Canvassers are 
unmolested in the performance of their 
duties. Should there be any grounds of 
auspicion of frandulent count on either side 
it should be reported and denounced at once, 
| No man worthy of the office of President 

should be willing to hold it if counted in or 
| placed there by fraud. Hither party can af- 
ford to be disappointed in the result. The 
country cannot afford to have the result 
| tainted by the suspicion of illegal or ‘alse 
returns. U.S. GRANT. 

i ae 
O (Scorr) Lornp.—How the ‘lambs’ 

of Carolina, Wade Hampton, Butler, and 
Gary, will grind their teech and howl 
when they see the white and eolored Ra- 
pablicans walk calmly and psaeceably up 
to the polls and daposis their votes on 
election day, while sha Union troops 
stand by at parade rest! And how thay 
will bless Scott Lord when the election 
returus give the State to the Republi- 
cans, and they reflect that but for his 
| timely resolution they would have had 
| such a delightful time on that day shoot- 
|ing down negroes and chasing white 
!men away. All their fun has been 

spoiled, and like naughty children they 

put their fingers in their mouths and 
| suck. Dear little innocents ! 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i atin 
| 
| 
| 
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FORTY-FIFTIL CONGRE SS. 


The following is a list of the names of the 
members of the next House o Be eau sti s 


The names of Republic alls are follow ed by an 
r.; Of Democrats i 
election is notassured are marked with a(?), 
and those whose seats will probably be con- 


» Mark H.Dunnell. r.| 
. Horace B Strait, r.| 


Van H Manning, d. 


our 


SenS0e¢ 
TE aod Baad we COR 


Dot 


a Wen j 3 Fi ran klin, d. 
. A.J B.Cummings®. 


. Addison Oliver, r, 


pas peed ped pes 


ce 


hit 


Pee PD ee 


Join Caldwell, d,. 


MIS eS RO 


James Wiiliaims, d 


ONE HME 


110, « 


we 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 








NORTH CAROLINA, 
. J.J. Yates, a. 
J ik. Brogden, r. 
A. M. Waddell, d, 


‘WM. Robbins, @. 
. Kk. B.Vanee, d. 


OHIO. 
. Milton Say'er, d. 
. 2.8 Banning 
M. Gardner, 7. 
. J. A, Metahon, da. 
A.V Kice, d. 
» Jacob D. 4 OX, t. 
: d 








T. Ewing, d. 

. 1, Southard, d. 
. B. Finley, d. 

x. Van Vorhes, as 


. Jumcs Monroe, 7. 
J. A, Garfield, r 
A. Townsend, r 
OREGON. 

R. Wiliiams, 7. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
C. Freeman, r. 
Chi as. O'Neil, r. 


a % 





\ 
lymer, @ 


: S Brid es. d. 
. F. 1). Cotlins, d. 
H. B. Wright, d. 
3. 0. B, Reiliy, d. 
J. W. Killenger, 7. 
. Ed, Overton, r. 
J. 1. Mitchell, r 
J.M Caiapbell, +. 
VN. Stenger, @.( 2%) 


iy. Levi Muisi, d. 





OSA ry G0 10 





. Fernando Wood.d 


200, Levi A. Mackey, @. 
. Jaco Turney, ad. 
tussell Errett, r. 

. T. 4. Bas ne, 7. 

. WSShallenvergerr 

. Henry Whice, r. 
J.M. Pho apson, r. 


27. L. F. Watson, r. 


tor 


PON K SOS oe, We 


be a ed tt ps 
OP 


G. W. Patterson, r.| 


ere 


J.H. McGowan, r. 


ue haniaan Sex on, ”. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Benj. T. Eames, r. 
L. W Ballou, r 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

J. H. Rainey, r 

R. D. Cain, r. 

DD. W. siken d, 
J. H. Evins, d. 

R. Smalls, 7 


TENNESSES, 
J. H. Randolph, ¢. 
J.M@ Thornburgh,r. 
G. G. Dibrell, d. 

Y. Riddle, d@. 
J. M. Bright, d. 
. J.T. House, d. 
. W.C.Whitthorne 4. 
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8. J. D.C. 
BD W.2. Oe 
10. I. 


Atkins,d. | 
ladwell,d. | 
C. Young, d. 


VIRGINIA, 


B.G Douglass. d. 
J. Goode Jr. d. 
G.C Wiriker, d. 
Jorgensen, 7, 


TEXAS, 
1. John 4H. 
) : 


Reagan, 
Culberson, 





1. \ ee A Harris, a 

5. D C. Giddix ws, d 8 Eppa ‘tunion, d, 

6. G. Schleicher, @ 9, A. L. Pridmore, d. 
| WEST VIRGINIA, 





VERMONT. | 
1, Chas. H. Joyce, r. | 1. 
Denison, r. | 2 
hHiendee, r, 3. J. 


Benj. Wilson, d. 
jenny F. Martin, d. 
a &. W. E. Kenna, d. 
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BEW REGULATION TO FACILITATE THE DISTRIBU - 
TION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Orrics of CoMPPROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 


D.C. Novenber 6, 1876. 
uecessary to present for the 
ration of national banks a fact which 
iwsioned thuch inconvenience, 
the cause daily ot increasing 
namely the rapidity with 
bank notes are wearing out, 
being returned for destruction, taken 


WASHINGTON, 

It lias become 
conside 
has 
which is 
embarrassment, 
which 


and 


oven and 





national 
national 


in connection with the large number of 
agents ¢ “files to witness this destruction 
in behalfof the banks. It is necessary to 


fove hundred to one hun- 

different banks in one day, 
of about one hundred and 

‘sons are registered as agents. Mu 


destroy the notes 
dred and 


an’ the names 


fifty ; 


Tt xp 
itty 








time is consumed in looking up these 
gevtlemen; some cannot be found when 
-d, some are dilatory, and others 

‘t to attend when notified. Then 

they assemble the number is 





often 
accor 
and inconv 


so great that there is no room for their 
nmodation, and great confusion, 
snience are likely to result. 


delay, 


The 











matter has, at length, reached that point 
wh o change must be made—some re- 
lief must be obtained, or the public business 
will be se ly obstructed. 

[ have, scu y, concluded that the 
most f ible method of obviating the diffi 
en! ofthe situation will be to subinit the 
hatues of a sufficient number of reliable 


reqaest the banks to make choice 
from thst number. The following names are 
for that purpose: 

ational | Bent of Wasl ing 
i t& Son, J. C.¢ ple 
sities a. Mesars, Middleton « 
s Johnson & Co., Joseph 5. Burnett, 


ks ton city: 





All these will be in daily attendanee at 
this office, and will save the necessity of 
ivin cial notice, as well as the loss of 


inue in looking for them. 


ee = - — ~ - ! 
DEPARTMENT 











, WISCON 4. e P. Ly sie 
5. MA Ss Br ie 
1 C, G Williams, vr. 6. Gi 
2. L. E. Caswetui, r. 7. 
3. G. C. Hazleton, r. | 8 


REC 


JAPITULAT 


Present 
flouse. 
110 

1s3 


Republicans. 
Democrata..... 
To be elected 





Democratic majority 3 73 
Republican net gain, 69, 


DOINGS. 


The necessities of the case have forced me 


to adopt this plan, and while I do not wish 























to be arbitrary, such regulations mt be 
prescribed as will prevent um ble de- 
lay in the transaction of public business. 
Respectfully, 
JNO. JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Curreney. 
CIRCULAR—-SAMPLE CARDS. 
TREASURY Dg NT 
Wasuineton D, CL ab“ ay, 1876. 
To Coll ‘lors of Oust iS tt) d of 
The following circular, issued by the State 
Department, is published for the information 
of officers of customs and others: 
DEPARTMENT OF STA 
Wasi , D. C., clober 16 LS7 
To the midy Offi ers of the United 
States in Great Bi tin, Lean wife 
zerland, teul y, dlustria, B / ) wud 


(¥¢ riedqeye 











The Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
in a letter of the lustant, refers to the 
subject of samples of merchandise to be im- 


ported into the United States from the 





voune 





tries above meutioned, w aiare tisuatly de- 
posited in the consulate, and to wt h ' our 
attention was called by a cirentaa the 1 th 
of July last, marked “Separate nd has 
stated that ti nipl sh ‘ omn ato 
arrive at th ou stom house- of the 
United Sta that some ar oO attached 
to the trip voices as to t n- 


pair their cond 
warded sep 


ion, while 





so indorsed as to establish their id ‘ th 
the invoices ich ompany . riis 
latter svstein ¢ nples, it is stated, is re 
garded as 184) t s able for the purl es of 
the customs "3. and the Secretary of the 





Treasury has requested 
the subje ct 

You are, vard, 
in future, all samples in the manner suggest- 
ed, where it is possibleto do so, and. to aid 
youin doing so, 1 inclose herewith a form 
of card, to which the samples are to be at- 


that instructions upon 
} 
be addre 


ore, dive 
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tached in any proper way, and by which you 
will be governed when practicable. 
The samples should not, as a rule, ex- 
i ’ ’ 
ceed the size of the card, which measures 
seven and a quarter inches long and four 
a, and where the 








inches w 


in size the dimensions of the ca ‘ 
should be attached to the sample with a tag 


or othervrite. 
I'am, gentlemen, your obedieut servant, 


JOHN L. CADWALADER, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Any material departure, by consular offi- 


Is cIrGu- 





cers, from the practice directed in ti 
lar, or that alluded to in Departiment’s circu- 
o. 94, current series, may be reported 


by officers of the custome, tothe end thatthe 








mat 
the Secretary of State, if thought proy 
the Department. 





» ly 
r UV 


LOT M. MORRILL. 
Seereta “y 


? SECRBT BERVICE ANNUAL REPORT—ARRESTA, 








ks, Chief of the Secret Ser- 








James es 





vice, as submitted his annual report to the 
Solici Treasury. The following is 
a syne more impertant pro 
Th was 223. 
Fs 3 were ma ior making, d 
ing in, or passing countet felt money and al- 
ne! $3 and 
ides 
sency of G 





tkruptey, vivlation 
Law, and for wisusit 


Of these arrests 





vd 0d, 5 await 








if jeaded 









regate sen- 
rs, and 


The ser- 





examination of 
ntributed mater 


res in revenue ¢ 


fraud, The 
| 








Biuccess OL Se 
taken within the year 
The total number 








au I les i v i & ¢ wai 

off edt is 14 . The i H Bi 

were 126 year e total fin 

. ' 1 
year has caplured trov- 


Oo ald % ‘red United 








amcunt of A 

unterfert been 

Yay 

> a , adtin 

been made The report 

bit y rt yf 

re is d ion while undet 

the direction of Eimer Wash : pre 
decessor in office, I ca in) t 
i 44 repea > blow 
1 to the class ri with 









teramay be brought to the attention of 





y, and ouly ; 


whom we have especially to deal are shown 
in. the important convict 

in the extent of counterfeit money and ma- 
terial captured. Two of t! t. 
gangs that ever impover 
issue of well executed counterfeits of 


ional bank notes and fractional curre: 


the 


nat 


have been brought to justice, and mest of 





estimates for all the expen “ene 
ment, with tl yensions 
han 2 
} r. re 
B28 O— 1 mount 
Lop ited ! A cousid- 
eral nue pension list 
be ¢ ta) ! v be ¢ 
INDIAN AR MATH 
The ladian army estimates are m ‘ ore 
' s+ approocria yk } i Se 
onoft Cor j ! t 1 vear, 
h Lost ina nm be 
ariy the san 
ie) PAE or ITH vt? 
i ON b A A i 
mMIMISs il ! ig 
an oort n ‘ 
pensioners on the roll June 30, Lée7b, was 
1 9 ae , 
22-4,8 yr 2,084 less than one 
m 
he ro umy inv per 9 
crease ti mm P 2.912 nam 
ing t year nual } 4 
, 1 
bet? J J Ls 
aud minor childi } i 
+ ac, Nn 14,885 nes, i total 
number ¢ ) the 1 if i borne 
the roll at tt ary 
> See , 
co $h ‘ A 
8,35 ye i bala 
SHIDO OOO a6 ! ’ ” " 
tions. Phere were fied ¢ HA leo Vea 7 
877 pension clain - f 
inal and 
ior aes ; 
132 by , } ¢ 
. ; +1 i 5 
oe i , 
with ! 0 
| 5 
ty srvice j ; . ' “es 























btained, and 








ne! 
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her 





s or contecerates arrested are un- 





prisonments. 4 
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subject to be called up and reopened Of ; granted under authority of the spevial : 
this latter class 2,033 were reopened during | Congress passed last session, whi 
the year. Of the pending claims 19,263 | izes the a ion for ¢ 


ich au 





tensions to be 








were flied prior to June 1, 1870.- $l ess of now present 
= ' 
: } 
a 





PROPO ECONOMICAL CHANGES—EX-PARTE | 
EVIDENCE-—EXAMINING SURGEONS, H LGRICUL' tA DEPART MEN 
Commissions has submit- | 
he Secreta 


ementary to | 





= 
business of 
embraces such rec 


missioner has to. 








th Carolina. Frost 
iciencev | iniaured e yperop in the northern 
Of his | u ib in Arkansas. The fiber is cle 


econom IS 








to the | of injury the crop. The harvest wil 
late than us 


-¢rap mus maller than that of 





( I A) thi ! lete ta much earlier ad: 
if this pecies of 
} 





1 continued 




















le and long the rem 


ct of 
or- 
n- 
tion 


Aver 


a ogee Bs 











8X4 MISCELLANEOUS. 








corresponding period of last year—decrease 
13 /,224 tons. 


the regions for the week was: 


The quantity sent from all 
Anthracite, 
449.738 tons; bituminous, $7,546 tons—total, 
537 284 toms; a 


tons bituminons—total 650,495 


rainst 583,703 tons anthracite 





and 76,7$ 
tous- for the same week of last year. De- 
33,965 tons ; increase 


crease of anthracite, 
of bituminons, 10,754 tons. The quantity 
sent from all the regions for the vear was: 


2 599 tons ; bituminons,3,- 





anthracite, 16. 
159,202 tons—total, 19,381,801 tons; against 
18,018,198 tons anthracite and 3.443,187 tons 
bituminous --tota’, 21,461.385 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. Decrease 
of anthracite, 1,795,599 tons; decrease o 
bittminous, 285,955 tons—total decrease, 
etna al 
DATES IN MAsSSACHUSETTS.—In the new 


Massachusetts illiterates have been 








Las those persons who cannot read, 
but can write: cannot write, but can read; 


i ; of the first 


and can either read nor 





elass there are 307; of the second, 26,656; of 
the third, 77.550: total, 104,513—above ten 


rs of age, or about per cent. of the 





literates G,041 are between thea of ten 








and fifteen, inclusive; 5,554are be 





tee: d nineteen, inclusive; 2.129 from 
twen otwenty one inclusive, and the ba 
] ) 7S9-— mo n hty six per 
cen ‘ tik whole— are above twehty ove 
yer : . The native-born illiterates 
ni ry 42, 50 Qnore than one half being 


above twenty one,) or fess than one per cent 


ion: the foreien 











» whole number of 





17,537, or twenty per cent. of those born in 


Canada ; 2,831, or six per cent. of the Eng- 





¢ 


lish born ; 2,246, or sixty per ceut. of those 
born in Portugal ; 658, or four per cent. of 
the Germans; 580, or thirty-four per cent. 
of the ltalians; 486, or four per cent. of the 
Scotch. 

es “ 

Last Nores From tHe CenrenniaL Expo- 
sition.—The Centennial Exposition is now 
looked upon as one of the things which 
have been. The first bnilding to be dis- 


mautled of its beautiful contents was 
Machinery Hall, and by this time the heavy 


d is now 





machinery has been taken apart ¢ 
being packed into the cars for transporta- 
tion, while a cousiderable portion of the 
smaller exhibits have already been taken 
away. In the Main Building all the foreign 
sections have been inclosed with high fences, 
within which none are allowed but the 
women. The goods are being taken out of 


:e side doors, which are guarded by a cus- 





tom oflicer, and packed from a platform into 
the cars for transportation to the steamships 
which are to take them away, or consigned 
to warehouses in the city where they will 
remain until sold, The United States sec- 
tion is being rapidly depleted, and but few 
of the exhibits remain intact, except those 
whica are intended for the Permanent Exhi- 
bition. 

Ali the walks throughout the grounds 
have been cut up and filled with ruts by the 
numerous wagons and drays which now 


daily pass over them, During the exhibi- 


| tion it was only a select few who had the 





privilege of bringing within the gron 


any kind, but now long lines of 


| wagons to hire may be seen atall hours 





between the Main Bui! 


1 RN oe m a en we eS Machinery Hall. 
( n e-bel i erates, vere . 
| Outside of the Centennial groands, the 
teett this is 10 Joo : “ 
e ; city which was built up prior to the opening 
oO; ) VMassachu eda sa ere > 
é : ixhibition and has been, ever sinve, 
p ’ Mj ) th M iT 1 its § Pe y ‘ rowd } 
one oO he noisiest and most crowded por- 
b i ‘ 0 i ; 
te city, seems to be almost totally 
— ! ay YY ) me } d ‘ 
r 1 . MT deserted. Mpe hotels are most ef them 
ot sia ‘ he lite ates, or 1 7-10 | closed or in the hands of the auctioneer or 
3 ther State 7 ee , 
Pp i rr piare ‘,- | sheriif, and the railroad depots are empty. 
164, or twenty-eight per cent. of the whole! 7 niv life shown is am } 
f t . Win ; fhe oniy ite shown Is among tae carmen, 
jrish born in the State, are iliterates ; | who are carrying away the furniture. 











